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ABSTRACT 

Data from a stratified random sample of f ull-yeur 
.1967-1 968 and summer 1968 ' Head Start programs were re-analyzed to 
compare centers operated by local educati.onaij. agencies (LEA) .arid 
community action agencies (CAA) . The analyses - indicated that 
. CAA-operated programs were* more likely to rep'ort parent participation 
in decision making and as paid staff, while LEA-operated programs 
were slightly more likely to report parent participation as 
volunteers; that CAAs had a higher proportion of pqraprof essionals 
and LEAs more professionals; that CAAs recruited individual 
volunteers from a, variety of sources, and LEAs mobilized formal 
community organization support; that CEA!s were more likely to -focus 
on family services and jol? training. Other findings 'included data on 
"equipment, impact on children, medical and dental; programs, 'ethnic 
ahd economic class of staffs, child* eligibility, substantive content 
of the classrooms, and characterization of programs. The analyses 
provide -a static picture of how. program directors, teachers, and 
parents ^report some of their experiences. The" differences involve 
structure rather than process of impact, and relatively few 
statistically reliable differences were, in fact, found between LEA- 
and CAA-operated programs. (Author/LH) ° 
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A COMPARISON OF THE CHARACTER I ST I GB^Of^v SAMPLE OF SUMMER AND 
FULL-YEAR HEAD START PROGRAMS OPERATED BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. (LEAs) AND BY COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES (CAAs) 



SUMMARY 






Data from a stratified random sample of full-year 1967-68. and summer 

by 



'1968 Head Star!; programs were .re-an alyzed to compare Center^ ‘ope 

* '*\S . * y 

LEA and CAA (Relegate agencies,, /#. 



The analyses indicated; 



i 



CAA operated programs were more likely to repfort parent participation 
in decision-making regarding the program, in personnel selection, and 
in some aspdcts of program operation, ^ * 






CAA operated programs were more likely to report parent participation 
as paid staff; LEA operated programs were slightly more likely to report 
parent participation as volunteers. 



CAA operated programs en/ployed a h igher' proport ion of paraprofess ionals ; 
LEA programs employed more professionally trained staff, 

7 



( 

<3 



; • • / 

[CAA operated programs were more likely to recruit individual volunteers, 

from a variety^of sources. LEA operated progrSSs seemed more likely* to 
mobilize formal community organization support. 






I- 



CAA operated prpgrams we.re somewhat more likely to focus on family 
services and job training, both in 'terms of programs offered within the 
Center and in terms of ut il ization^ of available community resources. 



LEA operated full-year programs were more likely tc have a somewhat 
greater variety of classroom equ ipmen t , . to take the children on more trips 
to cultural and "horizon widening" events, and to report on-site partic- 
ipation by professional or formally trained consultants and staff. 

i . * # - 

There were some significant but not substant i a*l differences in impact on 
the children; such differences as there were indicated *sl ightly greater 
rates of cognitive development in LEA operated programs and slightly - 

greater rates of social.-emot ional development in CAA operated programs. 

' ' i ' / ^ 



x * 



o 



c 



While medical/den tal data should be interpreted cautiously, the children 
attending CAA operated programs were less likely to* have been fulLy 
inpoculated on entering the program; at the time of the report, their 
Status was not different fr^m that of children attending LEA programs. 



; 



CAA Centers reported slightly greater success?' in providing medical screen- 
ing examinations while- LEA operated Centers repor^d slightly greater 
success in providing follow-up treatment. • '• * 
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Q. 



More C&A £han LEA staff members were Negro, more resided in \he 

communities thpv served, and more were poor. LEA staff members 
• * 

reported „ higher annual family incomes, than CAA staff members; more 
LEA staff members had annual incomes above. $10 , 000 while more CAA 
staff members reported incomes below $3,000. * 



CAA programs were more likely to serve Negro children, and less likely 
to serve o theiViin.i nor i ty group children (oJk,, Spanish-speaking) than 



were 



feAs 






> More children attending CAA programs were eligible, for Head “Start by 
the poverty guidelines than were children, attending LEA programs. * j 

- \ -v • < 1 f „ 

-V i , • 

► The substantive content of the classrooms as described by the Center 
directors indicated greater articulation of educational objectives 
by* LEA operated than by CAA operated programs . Tlws was true across 

.1 all objectives listecf and there was no indication that the LEA 
operated programs had a proportionately greater emphas is on conceptual 
1 academic development thaiy on soc ia'l -emotional development -. 

‘ * * ’ 1 

► The ( analyses revealed fewer differences .in tlje substantive content of 

the ‘programs as- reported by the Ceivter directors than might be expected*.. 
There was li title indication that CAA programs were "sof t-nlinded!* on 
curricu 1 ar i nrpu t wh i le LEA operated programs wer6 "tough-mindfed . " * . 

/ / \ * 

> CAA operated programs were characterize^ by an^ individually oriented, 

community-related style in terms of .'home visits, indiv idual .volunteer 
participation, mooe of recruitment, an<4 .locus in parent ^nd child 
programs . 

■ ^ \ . 

1 LEA operated pijpgrains were characterized by a stylo! in which more 

decisions were made by .prof essional staff l4 with relatively little 
parent or paraprof essional parTicipat ion , greater involvement by 
community organizations and groups, a wider tappingsinto commun'it-y 
channels for gbtrting things done, .and ia possibly greater ar t icul a t ioji*. 
of program educational objectives., - • - V 



i 



i . i . \ # ' » 

The analyses in genenal indicated substantial compliance with the' < 
progVain guidel i’nes ou/tUned in the policy manual for both CAA and 
LEA. programs , The convergences seem to be primarily in Style and in 
focus*, The CAA programs over a number of iTidii^es involve parent 
participation, utilization of paraprof essdonaas * and t a reaching out • 
to link Head Start to oth’e'r social serv ice^programs in the community. 
The LEA programs appear to have stronger links to established com- 
munity organizations, to provide a greater range of professional 
support, and to depend more on professional and administrative 
decision-making processes . . . ' *. ' • / 
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The limitations of 4 the re-analyses, as an index’of LtfA/CAA differences 

' . ' + % Q ,■ ■ - * 1 • « 

include: ^ 

^ ^ ^ ; *V * * 

i tittle independent'* informat ion on differences* in util izat ion. of( * ^ 

class respurces, and in what might generalfy. be regarded as sound 

and effeptive educational practices. v * * 

* y - 4 

' T « * 

No information on the impact on the(family and the child of parent 
participation ^&s staff and in decision making. • f * V 

' * i * 

No .information on the dynamics of LEA and CAA operated programs: • 

for example, on staff development and turnover-, Snd on tii^ attitudes 
of jfke’st^rff toward the' program, the child and the community through- 
out the year . . 1 • , . . . ‘ ■ 

. ••• * .. -V 

No information on the impact oh the community and the school system * 
of LEA and’ CAA programs. * % \ . «, ** 1 . 

ysbs pro\ 

teachers and paren r^for t some of their experiences. The differences 
noted, in the analyst involve stiv^ti^rp, raj,her than process- or impact;' 

' -V > * -i : ■ ) 

yet, the* structures may prov ide . some indication of .whAf attitudes and 

• ‘ / ' ' • 

activities afe likeiy to develop and might also reveal in v;hat structuf^s 

#v . ^ 

have evolved the .shapiffg^ influence of assumptions, beliefs a/id attitudes. 

$ • / # ' 
In this con text , -the stronger community/parent par t icipat ion 1 ink in 

the CAAs emerges as a uniting thread* throughout the several question- 
N 1 



• ^ 
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% 



The analyses provide v a static picturp of how progranj* directors , 



naires . 






\ 

r ;-rX,. 



V 



It should be clear however that relatively feto statistically 

• n 

reliable differehces were found between. LEA and CAA operated programs. 

& * » 

In many points of comparison , LEA and CAA programs appeared td be more 

. ‘ . : N 

marked by similarities v than by divergences. The stylistic difference 

de^cri^bed above emerges across tendencies over many, items and some 

* * 

substantial differences rather that! from un'iformly y.ery large disparities. 
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Such relatively small differences aro*in some contexts (e.g., predict- 

/ * , i 

ing election returns and .merchandising) considered evidence of 



operational significance; in ,‘the context of sociological and educational 



> 



research, larger effects are typically required as a basis for change* 

; 

in theory or policy* • J 

f-r* N 

While the findings thus might be considered from a conservative 



point of view. t6 indicate program convergence , the Census forms were 

. \ • • • • „ c* 

^ directed toward guidelines specifications; (a) the cost of^the con v * 

’ f ' „ 

vergence" cannot be assessed in this study and it might be expected 



that the^ effort ‘ required to comply in some respects ps far greater 

O * * • ■ s 

than in others (e.g., perhaps LEAs had to recruit harder for volunteers 



‘at tr acted • readily) ; (b) response bias in Some areas clearly 






specified by the guideline^ (e.^,*; square feet per child) cannot be 
’ruled out as a source of converging patterns; and (c) the forms were , 



• # ' \ 
designed to* be sensitive to deviations from broadly stated guidelines 



' * f 

and are to be insensitive 4;o factors considered by some Head Start 

\ S. • t - -3 * ,4 

$ 



■4 



staff to most differentiate the nature and effectiveness of LEA°and 

, ♦.»•** 

CAA operated programs. In such a situation, the conclusions must 

' * • ^ • ( 

necessarily depend on the consequences ascribed to certain organi-.' ( 

' . * * v 

zational patterns. . \ p ; ^ . 

* » • * 

* The data could be interpreted as indicating°Hhat by the available 



criteria there ar^ fewer 



\ - 



• . 7 

3r difference^ 



' thijin might have been anticipated for 



CAA and LEA operated programs, or, given a weighting of some particular 



aspect (e.g., employment of non-pr^Wssional staff), the data could appear 



to indicate differences of considerable pro gramma tie importance. 
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•A pOMP,Alt ISON OF K SAMPLE OF FULL YEAR AND SUMMER HEAD START ‘.PROGRAMS 
OPERATED’ BY COMMUNIffY ACTION AGENCIES -AND LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 

- * ' * ' * * '*•- . . . * * 

. Lois-cllin Datta, Jane Takeuchi, and Barbara Bate.s j 

\ Head Star t*R6search and ^Evaluation Sect ion 



* ■ 4 ,m . .. 

Head Stnyt is one of many programs supported by the Federal Govern- 



men 



L ■ ' . 

t whose common , goals are allevia t 



ion of the suf fer ir g 1 due to # poverty 



afnd the disruption ‘of the povih*ty cycle. According to* the 'Head Start J , 



Policy Manual*. ( *9(57) , ’Head Start is a program for the economically dis- 

« * • . v . 

* * ’• • • * * * v * ( * 4 

advantaged, child . It is 4^ased on the 'philosophy that a* child can benefit^ 

> # ; \ • % • ? . • ' - 
mos.t from a comprehensive interdisciplinary attack or. his problems at the 

, * v J s? o e A . 

6 ■ i t *• ’ * ^ w 

local level and that the child 's^ent ire family, as we 1*1 as the community, * 

■ , . • •• * . 

. . < ,, 

must be involved in -solving . his problems. * * „ 

• • -• - . ' . * • • .. . .. • 



a 



(lead StJtrt thus was . conceived as a mul ti-purpose, program encom^- -v 



\ 



passing chi Id development in the widest sense. The .specif ic objectives 

* * * * 

• , ■ t* v v ’ • 

of Head-Start programs include: . < . : . , 

• ■ * p .. . * ' 

f . J i ^ ~ O.S 

• the child s development as a healthy and vital human being 

- > - i> 4 \ ' ‘ . • 4 

the child's development as a vjvarro. and . decent human" be ingj* • a|)le ^ 
to. give and receive love, and to trust others and bb trifst^d * 

J ' ■ . / - a * -j 

• the^hild's development as a competent, able luiman being, 
skilled in ways of coping effectively, who can acnieve and 
enter’ fully in the % richnoss of. a cognitive life with broadened 
interests and, a wide range of styles ' 

■ & \ . ■'/ # . “ ’ 

• the child's development as a citizen of the* pluralistic , society 

of the United States, able if Ire so chooses, -to move freely 
without the handicaps and farriers imposed by limited language 
apd cognitive styles, be they the narrow style of upper middle • 
class speech patterns or the restricted style of °a patois v 

< • 

• the child's and his parent's development as members of c ,a family, 
of a neighborhood, and of the" larger community. 

- ‘ . ’ * . u 
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* * ^ j » 

, . To meet these objectives, Head Start has developed diverse programmatic 

' ^ * . ♦ v 4 

Support and an operational approach*? that begins v with the assumptions >*of 
pluralistic needs and t'hevWisdoni/ of the community in seeking ways to identify 

, • i * • ' / * / 

and meet the’ae: needs . •• ’ . . • , 

: . . ^ V ' • • - • • 

This programmatic supporj. -includes ait least nine organizational • 

' V ' . • 






Otv t % 

V 



components : 

• * • medical and dentql services 

• ' ^ 

*• initri lion j 

< - * 

• social services * ■ % 

V ■ ’ * 

• career development ,N . 

• » 

* * i 

• teacher and aide training' 

* % 1 % 

community development \ 



• parent participation 
tT program (classroom) activi,ti6s 



j 



^ - 






<& . 



) 






u • volunteer participation ^nd mobilization of community, resources; 

* . \ * • # • / t 

' Thq Head Start Policy Manual used in prepaVing ^ll. grant applications 

' •. \ u ■ * * ‘ ' ‘ ' c 

■ i * t .= ( < 

prpvides guidelines for each ’ of these organizational objectives! Within the 
common framework o,f. objectives and organization, communities develop the 

V ^ ♦ 

* ' i ^ u 

emphases and approaches that are most^iikely to meet their needs and capitaL- 

V «f • *' \ , * • J 

ize on their, local resources. / ^ ■ 

4 . * , ’ . J 

« Funds for Head Start programs are awarded by, the seven 0E0 Community 

Action Program Regional cOffices to grantees (or' applicant agencies) , in their 

* • / * ^ \ ■ ' 

j) region,. A grantee neeci not necessarily operate the programs. The grantee 

* . . • ‘ 1 * \ . * ./• 

, ' may provide fund's, to a delegate agency whicH theh has responsibility for 






j ■ 1 - . •• ■. / .-■ ■ 

opouaLinn all or a substantial part of tlfe totai*Head Starts program. RJost 

„ r . ' . \ ■ ■■/' 

Hoad ISt’an programs are operated by Community' Action Agencies (CAAs) qr, by 
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ERIC 
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5 /. 



1 . 



Local, Education Agencies (LEAs). A Community Action Agency C^AA) ‘is a 

v , ■" • • . • 

public or private noir-prbfit organization receiving*!: unds from OEO to 

* \ * • ^ . 

develop and administer Community Action Programs* in a specified area, * Such 

' - ■ * . » 
‘agencies are organized on a community-Wide basis and coordinate a variety 

. . . ' a O • * ■ * 

of ant i-pd^orty activities. A Local* Edi^cational Agency (LEA) is a non- ; 

1 

profit organization responsible for public education at the primary or 
. * • ' / r ' * ‘ 

« * * , • is, 

secondary level. V x — . c ■' •/ 

* . - • # 

* 

.. The* delegate^ agency distributions* for a random sampleof Summer 1968 

. • • t * . N. . ^ ? ^ t \ 

and Full-Year 1967-68 programs are shown in Table 1. * > / 

J ■ 

l *• . , . 

TABLE l.\ DELEGATE AGENCIES OPERATlTfG SAMPLES OF > FULL - Y^.'All 1967-1968 
' • AND SUMMER. 19^8" HEAD ’START PROGRAMS ' 





4 Full -Year 


1967--1968 


Summer 


1968 


•Agency 


Number* 


Percent 


Number 


Percent , 

. - v* 


LEA . 

fcAA. ' 


262 


32 


260 , 


•59 * 


338 


41 


142 


33 


Private , non-profit 


73 


9 


10 


2 


Religious related 


~ 49 ' • 


7 " 


9 -.-2o 

♦ 1 


0< - 


College >pr .University 


7 


i '• ; 


2 


°; o*. 


. Private School * 


14 


*. 2 7 


• * %■, 

L . S6 \ 
1 


o “ 


Other 


' * 75 

• t 


9 * 1 


6 7 


o *3 

«9 ♦ >f > 


\ 

-4 


1 

’St 


u 

,! . 


x* - 



A. DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

\ . \ . \ - • • . : . , 

Little information, has been available c document ing the relative 

• , . .•* - y 

merits of H^ad .Start programs operated through estab] ished 'educational 

O * . „ • ' + 

r Cjf s 1 | t 

agencies as contrasted to those operated by community action agencies,. 

• . 

This report provides a comparison of some characteristics of a sample of 

k ■& • — — try •« 

• • * » * * - • * 1 
programs operated by Local Educational Agencies (LEAs) and Community^. 

. . a * o f . ■ 

Action Agiihcies** (CAAs) , .-The* Studies on which the rqpprt is based, were 

■ ■ ^ ■ • . - 

designed fdr a wide survey of trends over Summer and Pull -Year’ programs 

* o ( 

% 1 

(Bates 1969) rutljor than an in-dopUi analysis. The re-analysis of data 






« . 

I 



•4 



itbm t 



Cbm these surveys is ’Likely to be insensitive in important ways to 

i i i ‘ ~ ' 

* • t ' - ’ * 
potential differences in function &nd in impact of IiEA and CAA Head Start 
0 * . \ 

programs. Until' studies designed to examine these expected differences * *• 

3 • • • V 

• I. % 

are available, however, these interim re-^analyses may. provide some factual 

* * ** \ 1 ■ , 
common gr(5hnd for discussion, r , 

S' * ** • 

• . • <•..'* * * 

*> . { Sample select ion : Head Start research and evaluation efforts since 

Summer 1965 have teen characterized by a multi-faceted approach to the task'* 
of describing* and assessing Head. Start. These include support of local 



evaluation studies, research studies, 



demonstration projects and pilot 



jrg • * * 

stuoies. large kettle research and imppet studies, and, for every program 
period, -a national survey o £ Head Start programs. 

• ’ ’ . •j\ 

This- survey is conducted forHead Start by the II. S. Bureau of the 

• * • ’ ✓ , 3 

4 • « „ 

Census". The samples of grantees '*are randomly selected by the Census from 

* * 

a % strat ifi.cat ion of grahbees by program s ize . The mailing and follow-up 
• . 

are conducted by standard Census, procedures. The samples described in this 

report were of. Summer. 1968 and •’Full -Year 1967-68 grantees. Grantees.were* 

requested to provide a list of all programs funded by ttioir' grants. From 
. ) *7 . 

this list, a sample of Centers (physical sites) was selected. Every fifth 

-v • ^ U • * 

child from nLl class registers for each site selected .became a sample 

. • . ' " • • 1' ' . ' * 

child for the medical and family - survey . .Data therefore are available for < 

\ „ 

V . * . > 

the physical site, rather than for the programs. This primarily affects 

o 4 * * 

• 1 1 w 

descriptions o'f staff availability, as professional- specialists are typically 

,* \ N * 

employed by program^ to provide .services ^t several Centers or sites. ’ , 



Table 2 shows the population and sample sizes. (See Appendix A for 

* 

details of sampling design,) . 
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TABLE 2 . . BUREAU. OF CENSUS ACTUAL, -SAMPLE EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF .050 TOTAL 
t '■ POPULATIONS • FOR SUMMER/1968 AND FULL-YEAR 196*7-1968 PROGRAM. n 

T t • * I - v * * ■* , * . 



Full-Ye'ar * 1.967-1968 



Summer 1J968 



\ 






\ 


• 


OEO Numbe r 

Tergal .Sampled 


Percent 
of Total 1 


• OEO “ Numbei^ . Percent 
Total Sampled ol Total 


. ■ • - ' . - ■ 

/? grantees , 

- Centers (physical 

■1* Clashes 

\ '. Staff (estimated) 

• . Children 

• 0 


s i tes) 
- • 


719 280. . 

5 >158, Sf45 . 

. 11 ,678, 2,228 
.47,24$ 9/000 
2i7< ^8 . 7,365 T.' 


38.9 
18.3/ 
•19 .1> 
19.1 
3.4 


1 

\ 1.-185 3'64* pi 

-9 (- 5p 480 

27^'^.4 ’2,063 ^ 

' 92 , 554 • 9^ 000 ' 

; 476', 173 6,376 

, * • • o* 


50.7 
5.0 , 

s7.4* 

9.7 
1.3 ■ 

i 


H •/ . ' 

■ V ■ ■ ■ ~ y ■ , 

% *. * Survey measures: 


7f • 

All measures? iwer.e questionnaires developed by 


the 


; ‘ . • ‘ • • 


* i 


• ' - \ ! 


1 . ,i 


0* V 


i 



) ' 



au of £he Census. . The purpose 



*$ 



.Head Start stall' jn collaboration with the Bi 

\ / . . ' \ •*& j. 

, of.. the Census study As‘ to provide national dhta broafily related to Head Sbart 

« . ^ * » V . i ■ 

} \ . . ' 

objectives and polity , . and such impact information as may be possible (V There 

'* * ‘ * ’ \ ' . ! * * * . 

, * wei\e six. forms mailed to the Summer and Full-Year samples. (Sbe Appendix 



* B Tor a complete se t t of fprms.) 1 

s> . 



i 



.% ■ 



. 1. The Staff Member Information form was completed by all paiid and, * 

, f \ % ^ 

. ■ V^oluMeer professional, semi— pj^if ess ion al , and non-professional staff employed 

■V;V : •; • * ‘ . * 

on a rfegular^part-t i.J»o pr full-time basis in' the Center . 



so 



2, The Center Facilities and Resources Inventory completed by 

' * * » ’ 

* . .* . | 

the Center director included information on, the paid staff and 

' •;* ;• . , * ■ . V / * ' 

volunteer participants, 'bn the children served by the Center, on 



(i 



( l space, transportation and other Center facilities, ai'Td on, program 1 

" - .** , A ;* 

support and Center , operation . ( ^ A ’ 1 . , ' 

. " ■ ‘ . * ‘ ‘ ' .* " ' \V. ? - 1 

3. The Parent Participation Recdrd - Center Activities form 



© 
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f"*! ‘I \ " ’ ' \ ’ *fc \ > „ 

sunt Lo the Coordinatpr of Parent Activities provided • informat ion 

Q fjl on parent organizations and participation, parent' development 

f*\ . 

* 



programs, and Cen.ter activities fpr, parents. 



\ 
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4i Jfn Lho Paren t Participation Record >-y€lass Activities the teache^ 



recorded contacts with the parents and parent partre ipation in the class. " 

' t \ 

5, In the Medical - Dental Information form rhe individual responsible 



c 



< 



for mediae a 1 services, detailed the-, .medical /dental findings from the 
i 7 < \ • ’.N^ “ T ~ 

^sanfi'n^t ions of the sample children ami the course of , treatment , if any. 



/ 



. 6/ The family Information Form. completed bv the parent prpvided 






demograph ie Information 



\ 



Xlie' Bureau of the Census samples qnd returns for each form are shown 



... . A/ o 

v'iij Table 3. Tlje resppnse rates pf final ♦usable returns, -which ranged from 



^ • "> 



> •; » 
• ) i 






• - * . y • • . * • 

.76% to 95%, are at a : level generally .considered satisfactory for a mailed . t ' 

. . • • *# . > * 

' ■ ♦ , 

•questionnaire, .While interpretation of survey responses should be made 
* a - ‘ 

*/ * * • * 
cautiously, t-lu5. ihrta seem Likely to present a reasonably afccurate cross.. 

* * . . % - •• * , f A. 

section of the % Hedd Start programs for the, # Suirt*ner 1968 and Full-Year 1967-68. 
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TABLE 3. BUUEAU. OF CENSUS- SAMPLE AND UNWEIGHTED RATES OF RETURN . 
BY SURVEY FORM FOR FULL-- YEAR ,1967-1 9.68, AND SOMMER 1968 SAMPLES ' # 



/ 



Full-Year 1967-196 8 



\ 



,, Number ' Nymber Percent of*- Number Number Percent o 
Sampled Returns Re turns .Sampled .Returns Returns 



Summer 1968 



Form 



- Renter Facilities Inventory. 

Parent Re cprd -Center 0 

Parent Record-Class 

' Staf f Member. Information 

,i Family ’Information Record 

" Medical/Dental Information 
. ♦ 



945 


' 837] 


88 .'6 


' 480 


451 ’ 


93.9 


.« 945 


aap . • 


88.1 


480 


453 ' 


94,4 


2, 288 


• 1, 993 


87.1 


2 , 063 


1,901 


92.1 


9 , GOO 


.© , 083 . 


89.8 


9,000 


.8,437 


93.7 


7,365 


. 5 ,'563. 


75.5 * 


' 6,376 


4,952 


77-. 7 


7,365 


6 ,608 


'89.7 


6,376 


6,070 . 


95.2 
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B. • FINDINGS. 
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Head Start guidelines offer some criteria for comparison in describing 

° * o o 

. * ' 4 . ‘ «? 
the child., the parents, the programs, the staff / the volunteers and the 

community . •. -* \ ]• / . . 

a — • ' ■ '■ >-■ li . . ■/ ’ • * ■' 

v-: ’ : ' ' ; - . • • • ‘ 



■ 



i 



3 - ■. ... A 

• 0 






of P 



. Tht? Children: According to tffu guide 1 Anus, the children should 

* , • , * i 

roNriiool ;»m % % Mud, for 'the si 111111101 ' prdk rains, children who will* be 

* . . • ,i » 



attending kindorgar ten 01* elementary school for the firs^fame in fall. 

; • % . ■ ■■ ■ ■ . w - ' • 

The enrollment should ‘furthermore reflect the ■ racial /or ethnic composition 

* . - ^ . x • * * ^ ' • * ■ *. . . . • 

of the ni ^advantaged f ami 1 1 ^ s in the - area being served. The recruiters 

■ * % \ 

should systematically 'seek out children from the*most cjisac^van tage^l homes, 

, / 4 - * , ' .. * « 

using tnicn techniques as door^to-door canvassing, contact* through persons 
who could reasonably be expected to communicate effectively with the 9 ‘ 

» % . ■ ■ * , • ^ < ’ H 

parents, and utilisation of all available list^ of eligible children's i % 

' i - * • \ 

leads. ** \ / 



v .. . • 

Wh^lc’dnta tiro not available on hl‘l<of the$e questions, the re^pon 



se 



by center -Directors indicated : 1 



A 



\ 
\ 



Full -year programs recruit younger children than summer programs. Summer 

. . v « \ 

. ' • w • . ' # l . 0 

Plid Full- Vear cXA programs' were- more likely Ho have bo*th older and younger. 

children than wore the LKA programs; about 23% of the CAA. operated 

'** ■■ * » 

programs a5 contrasted to 12% of the LEA operated programs, for example, 

; * • * 

reported some’ children who^were six years old at time of enrollment, in • 

/ . . . 

summer, 32% of the CAA £nd about 25% of the LEA operated programs **■ 

• \ # 

# • 

enrolled children who were seven years of age or older. 






, • 1* Detailed* frequencies and percents of items >!roin tlte^que^tion- 

nnirus di-soussed in the text are given in Apperfctix C.* 
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TABLE 4. • PERCENT OF CENTERS REPORTING ONE OR MORE CHLLDRpN BY 
CHILD SEX AND AGE AT ENROLLMENT . 



Reporting Age . . 


‘ Ful 


1 -Year 


1967-1968 


#* 


Summer 


1968 


. ^ lj 


at. Time o'f 


CEA 


./ CAA 


LEA ** 


CAA 


Enrollment 


Boys 


Girls ' 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


•Girls 


Boys 


G i r " 


3-6 to 


3-11 


40% “ 


/ 

/39% 


4 

”44% 


447c 


‘ . 1 47c 


6% * ✓ 


9% 


“6% . v 


4^0 to 


4-5 


63 / 

- ' 66 / 

/ 

, 50 ■ 


62 


64 


61 


13 


12 


20 


14 


4-6 to 


4-11 


65 


■ 7 }' 


69 


4 H 


45 


47 


50 


5-0 to 


5-5 . 


45 


eh 


. 60 


57 


54 


60 


61 


.5-6 to 


5-11 


/ 33 


31 


52 


49 \ 


84 


32 ■ 


80 


80 


6-0 to 


6-11 


/m 


10 " 


.24 


23 ' 


70* ° 


09 * 


77 


74 << 


7-0 or 


older, 


3 


1 


3 


2 


27 


?.9 


35 


28 

— — ; 



• ■ >w; ’ ’• 

About 40% ot' all programs reported tliat at least one or more , Negro and one or 

more while children enrolled; Full-Year and Summer LEA programs were more 
* , * • 

■ - . i 1 •• 

likely' to report Mexican -American enrol lees while CAA programs were more 

' / * 

1-ikoly to report Negro enrollees . As, Table 5 suggests, LEA programs, are 



mor 



e likely than CAA programs to serve diverse minority groups . There are, 



however, ; ho data relating recruitment to neighborltfjod ethnic mix, and 'the ‘ 

* 

distributions may indicate^ that CAA programs are more likely to operate in 
uni-ethnic areas than are LEA programs. 



V 



TABLE 5,/ ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF CHILDREN ATTENDING 
LEA AND CAA OPERATED SAMPLE PROGRAMS 



V 



• 


Full-Year 


r _.j:w 

1967-1968 


V 

Summer 


1968 


■■ s* ■ 


LEA 


*CAA 


. * USA 


CAA’ 


, / 

Mexican American . 


177o 


5% 


18% 


47o 


Puerto Rican 


•& 1 o 


• 1 

f 


' 0 \ 


0 


White ^ 
Negr or 


34 

34 


58 /’ 


27 
• 38 


34 

54 


American Indian 


\ 


3 . 


1 


1 


All other 


i 


2 . 


O 


2 


No response 


ii 


• 5' 


1 . o’ 


„3 



The programs have' us&d a wide variety of approaches to recruiting children: 

' • . v 

'■■fcenehors volunteers, door-to-door canvass, welfare' rolls, school, lists , 

x ■ 13 
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K ‘*h ' 
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'TV and Yadio announcements, and even with this list, "other," All four 

program groups reparted using many different media; h^/wever, there v»ere o 

■ 

some differences between CAA and LEA programs (particularly Full-Year 

i 

• •' . 

programs) in Reliance on ' individual as contrasted to institutional recruit- 

. . • V ' >;■. • ■ • 

ment techniques, LEA operated programs were more likely t6 re ( ly on teachers, 
on school lists, on Tv and radio announcements, and on brochure^ and letters, 

CAA operated programs were more likely to rely on door-to-door canvassing *•. 

. v 

Family B ac kground : Over half of the children came from homes, with ^ ... 

, / •* / . 

a nuclear family pattern of father (natural father, foster, father or father 

.• • ‘ ’ v 9 

surrogate), mother; and/sibs.* Whjfle there was!- little* mother-absence, 26% 

\ J 

o £ all sample clnldi’en attending (Hie Summer 1968 programs and 32% of .those 
attending Full-Year 196*7-68 programs came f rom f ather-&bsenl hejmes. Almost 
all the fathers who were present wore likely to \>e employed, and * the 

« . v . 

majority were likely to have been employed for the previous 12 months. 

v 

About 40% of the fathers were employed as unskilled laborers, about 23% 

were semi-skilled workers, about 20% were craftsmen, and the remaining 

137o who reported an occupation wer'q distributed evenly among whi’te collar 

* • , ■. . 

,jobs from professional and 'technical work (2%) to sales (2%). The. fathers 

of the 'Children attending CAA as contrasted to LEA Full-Year 1967-68 

programs were more l,ikely to be employed as laborers (31% vs 42%,), and'to 

■ - . . / 

havo dropped out of .school after the 8th grade (36% i[s 45%>) . For tli£ 

Fu 1.1 -Year and Summer samples, mothers of children attending CAA as contrasted 
to LEA programs were more likely to have been employed^ (3?% vs 26%); the 
employed CAA mother's also were more 1 i'kely (49% vs 33%). to have worked 

tt 

for 12. months during the (jast year. For the Full-Year programs, mothers 

i 1 

I 

of children attending’ CAA programs were more likely to nave dropped out 
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utter LIkj 8th grade (23% vs 29%) ; Tor the . Summer programs, however, the 

I ' . * 

liKA mothers were more l ikuly x to have completed only the 8th grade dr less 

(•32% vs 27%) , * ■ 

v 

Almost all the children had siblings living at hone; the median 

■ * A * t 

family had four children in the home, including the" Heaci otart child. 4 

• 1 % * . * * 

Although the family size distributions were noL reliably different for CAA 

, * * ' * 
and LEA Summer aiul Full-Year samples, the total jncome'of the Full-Year CAA^ 

♦' . i v • 

sample was reliably lpwer than that of the^other three samples: 60% ha'd 

incomes below $3,-199 as contrasted to 51% of the Full -Year LEA families. 

„ • ! ) . 

* . \ • **. .• 

Bligibil i ty : The^guidel ines indicate that at least *90% of the 

children to be enrolled ih each class must be eligible uAder* the “poverty 

* . " i ‘ ' 

, \ s \ 

line" ^index established by Head Start, The index prov ides/^oTaT income 

• t. m , 

muximums by family size for farm and non-farm families*. The fafnily size 

4 ‘ v 

of each family inijprmat ion form rekpondant was estimated by adding siblings, 

’ * n , . 

mother (if present) and father (if present) plus "l" for Lhe {lead Start < 

child. Few families indicated* other relatives or non-re] at iyes , adults or 

* » - *, 1 . 

children, were living in the home. The omission of these from the total *; 

- \ ’ /• • 

family size may result, however, in some underestimation of eligibility. . 

• . ■ • • ' / . • 

A second source of underestimation is the likelihood that the families 

. . 7 

winch did not return the questionnaire were most in reed, / » - 

, * * i , 

The data should therefore bo* regarded as estimates providing some comparison 

of the poverty level , of families served by Ll?A and CAA operated Head Starts, . 

* * ■ 

The average per capita incdme was below the guidelines fdr fhe Median 

. ; - * / 

family size for farm and non-farm families for CAA operated Summer and 

Full -Year programs. The average per capita income was somewhat above the 
guidelines for the median family size for farm .families tor Summer and 
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' Full-Year LEA operated programs and for the summer non-farm families. 

* ' 

^ • Overall, the CAA operated pt*bgrams liad a higher percent, of families 

% • , 
returning the questionnaire who were eligible by the guidelines than 

, did the LEA operated programs. The CAA programs appear to be recruiting* 

children from substantially poorer families than do the LEA programs, 

# * 

even, with the greater proportion of rural (farm) families* taken* into 

account. ■ 1 

•, , ' ' ; \ v ■ 

\ , The Full-Yeaf LEA sample families were, however, more likely to 
< _ * . . ■ . \ 
receive welfare, payments (32% vs 25%) and to live in urban areas (86% 

*' vs 72%) . This might suggest that to some extent welfare payments supple- 
mented the family's own earnings to a sufficient extent to raise the 

• N 1 . ‘ . 

\ 

incomes t > f the LEA families to somewhat ’above those of the CAA families. 

t 

The relationships among father absence, urban residence, welfare and 

% ^ > 

pe-iv. .capita income would require more extensive analysis to identify 

* \ ’ r 

reliably the source of the LEA/CAA differences in apparent standard of 
/ : . > \ , 

1 iving . * i 

1 The Full-Year LEA sample, possibly reflecting to some extent the * 
v * *• * . 

** • , . 0 

urban residence, was more likely than were the other samples to report 
the presence of some indicators of a desirable standard of lining while 
the Full-Year CAA sample, in all. of six comparisons, wafe the lowest of 

, • i. 

the four sample programs: e.g,, running water inside (LEA, .95% vs CAA, 

. ' r f ‘ . + 

79%), use of telephone (LEA, 65% vs CAA, 49%), ownership of a TV set 
'* . ‘ - I '* ' ^ , ' 

(LEA, 94% vs CAA, 90%) ,* and receives daily newspaper (LEA, 73% vs CAA, 

* . 

* 

63%)-. These data suggest a greater economic disparity than the 7% rural- 

■ t 

, & 
urban difference might account for between the families of children who 

•• ¥ ' t 

■ • . ■ 

16 < ■ ■ 
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attended LEA and CAA operated Full -Year 1967-68 programs, Families of 14 
children enrolled in the CAA programs were substantially more economi- 
cally disadvantaged than were those of children enrolled in LEA programs; 

* 4 

the fathers and mothers were more likely to have an 8th grade education 

or less*, the mothers were far more likely to be working; the income was * 

. more likely to be lowey, and tlie family was less likdly to report 
\ o . 

posses s v i oh of some material goods. This distinction is in some ways, 

howeve'i^, between the poor and the poorer, . >■ 

Reliable CAA/LEA differences (as tested by two-tailed Chi-square, /- 

* j 

y M / 

p = ,05) were found most frequently foj’ Full-Year programs. The CAA/LEA 
differences were smaller and less reliable. With the exception of 
mothers* education, the Summer trends are, however, consistent with those 
of the "Full-Yedr LEA/CAA analyses, 

About^H/Yo of the sample children had siblings with previous Head 

t * ' 

Start experience; this suggests that some families become "Head Start" 

• € * 

families. Little is known about the cumulative impact ‘on the family of 
participation in Head Start over a period of several years; the finding 

, 9 

that so substantial it proportion have had this experience might suggest * 
the Value of invest igaLing^ this pattern. The data also raise the possi- 
bility that even .if the sample child is "Head Start neW,'* the baseline 6 
data on this child may be substantially higher than if the child and -h f is 
family had not had previous contact with the program. This within-family „ 
diffusion might affect a variety of measures, and might represent a factor 

h • * 

of substantial methodological importance in studies of the impact of Head 
Start. To date, no study of Head StanL has investigated this possible 
effect for any variable. 
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.■Pa run t y Pari tc i pat ion : According to the guidelines, Every »He ad 

\ * 

Start program must have effective parent « participation . M Four- major 

\ • c ' 

\ . > ' ■ 

kinds of participation are described: .* * • 

o in -‘making* dec is ions about the nature and operation of the program. N 



in tlu£ classroom as* ^aid employees, volun, 



y . 

Ifcers c 



or observers 



* 

o in discussion^ in their home with Center staff about ways in which \ 
the parents can contribute to the child's development \ 

r ■ i » . : :\ 

O’ educational activities for t parents which the^ have helped to/ 
develop. * 

Purunl participation is considered so basic that as poV«.ey , every Head, 

Start program is required to designate a coordin&tor of parent activities,. 

^ N » ■ ■ 

% 

Considerable attention is also given to the general structure and . 

/ • . 

composition (a minimum of 5U% parents) of policy advisory groups, the 

* 9 ' % 

formal means of involving parents in decision making/ 

\ r • * * ' * 

^ ■ . 1 * ' 

Participation in Decision-Making : The majority of programs 

reported a Policy Advisory Commi t tee -(PAC) in the Center: however, as 
Table 6 shows, CAA operated Centers were more likely to repo/t such 

•• x v ■/ r. 

Committees, particularly for the FullyYear Programs, Almost all of the 
Centers wiiicli did not h£vc on-site PACs reporteu parertt representation 

° V ’ \ # •- • 

on other (presumably program-level) PACs; the Summer LEA ^programs were 

' V ' ■ » ' ' • ' V ] . • , ; • 

slightly more likely not to provide some parent representation on a 
* * * > ’ * ■ / 

PAC alternativeT Most parents for whom information was available were 

elected rather than appointed to PACs; the percent of known elected V, . 

’ \ 

% * \ . t 

members was,, higher Cor Pull-Year (about 78^>) than for Summer (about 60%) 

programs. Over hall' of the programs reported on-site Center-'wide Parent 

• \ • , \ 
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TABLE 6. PERCENT OF SAMPLE CENTERS WITH ON-SITE PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 





OR PARENT REPRESENTATION ON 

IM 

t ^ 


A PARENT 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 








Full 


-Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 




* 




LEA' 


• caa\ 


LEA 


CAA 


1. 


PAC in Center? 




49% 


63% 


^ 65% . 


70% , 


2. 


'•If no,- is there Parent 






! 


► • 


) 




representation on 0 other PAC? 


' * 


89 

& 


82 


66 


80 


3. 


Of known Centers, are Parents 










4 




elected as members? 
. < 




77 

• 4 


1 81 


.59 


59 


4. 


Center-wide Parent Group Committee? 


69 


67.- 


50 

V 


60 


5. 


Class-Parent Group Committees'? 




41 


36 


27 


29 


• ■ 










* 














* 






. i 


01 


* 


•• 


• 

i • 





Group Committees (PGCh) . For the Full-Year programs, *hem wore no 

. * . *» * * 
reliable LEA/CAA di f forenees in percent reporting Centor-wide Parent 

V * 

Coninfattees, Class-parent Committees were least likely to be reported 

. * \ ‘ 

(they -were cited by abput 38% Full-Year and 28% Summer programs) ; there 

\ . • L • 

were no reliable LEA/CAA differences in these percents. 

♦ t 

\ * r 

\ In summary, the PAC appears, to be. the predominant formal organ- 

\ ** » 

izatior^ wi thin the Head Start program for parent participation; virtually 
all programs offered within site or within program , represen tation. 

lu cA/ 



Whi 



\ 



/LEA differences wx?re not reliable across the board, In all of 



T ’ ~ — 

1 A PACs provide program-wide parent representation in policy 



and advisory positions. CFass parent comm it tees' offer the opportunity ■ 
.for parental representation and participation in situations of direct 
concern to their. own children. Where several classes are located in one 
.physical site (Cenf<*r) » the formation of Center-wide Paient Group Com- 
mittees is encouraged for parent participation at in termed late , but still 
directly meaningful oi;gan izational level . All programs Must ^iave PACs 
'and all .classes should have class parent committees. Center Parent Group 
Committees develop more .flexibly in response to locally/signif icant situ- 
ations. : h 
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reported, an 



the thi*ee instances in which one of the four samples 

1 , * 

unusually low percent of PAC, the program wa^s. LEA operated. 

. . * • • i . ' 

Concerning the role of thesPACs in decision-making regarding 

.j • ! * • 

the program, as Table 7 indicates, staff selection, preparation and 

' ' | i 

approval of the program proposal and _ determining thcj % scope of the 

• * \ / „ ‘ • 

pa run l programs .were activities lor which about 50% of ail sample 

* % • * 

Centers reported PAC participation. For feho Ful 1 -Year programs , the 

V /, 

* ■ t » v • 

CAA PACs appear to have had a greater role in select loft of paid 

. , r ; 

professional and non-professional staj;f and project administration 

3> ► * a 

than^id the LEA PACs, while the L$A PACs ^ad. a relatively greater 

t 

* V •* } % 

role in program *pl aiming. For the Summer programs, in all of the eight 

f . ’ ' , ° - 

comparisons, more QAA opera ted', than LEA operated programs tdnded **to 

, V'’ * • 

report PAC •pnrtici potion in decision -making > However, except. for. ^ 

« . ♦ 
selection of paid professional staff, the summer differences were, not 

reliable. . ° • ■ 

t . “i. . t* • V ► 
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TABLE 7, PKUCEIlT'OF "YES " KBSf ^ggKS REGARDING POLICY ADVISORY 
, '' COMMITTEE PAKT1 C I PAT I ON^Ttf^ECJ S i'ON MAKING 



Full-Year 1967^1968 Summer 1968 



LEA CAA 



LEA' CAA* 



fl. . * c- ■ 

,T)oes Policy Advisory Committee aid in ; 

1. Selection Of . s t 

Paid Profe$sioilaJUStaff ? 

V* * Non-professional Staffs 

* Consultants?'’ 

c* 2, Project Administration 0 ‘ 

'‘h. 9 Leave anil,, Time -Regulations^ 

£ .* budget ‘Preparation and Review?* 

? ** a 

3". • Program Planning v 

Program Proposal? . 

Supervise Daily* Child Program? 
Parent Programs? 



28% . 


•45% 


39% 


61% 


38* 


52 


46 * ' 


57. 


26 


26 . 

‘‘I 


25. 

A 

U • 


34 . 


13' 


24 


21 


26 


36.' 


42 


’ 30 


37 


^9 


I 

62 


6 62 


64 - - 


“18 


'17 


"19 


7 24 ~ “ 


68 


58 


59 


’ 67 *• 



16 

/. 



- / 
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.. Tho^V'ole ol - the parents, the CAPs , and the educational establishment 

* 4 4 # , , • c „ 

. ! ♦ M 

** O 0 • ' 4 

.lu selecting pivotal staff is further detailed in the'Center Facilities form. 

- ' i . * 

^ . * .a * 

As Table 8 shows, the local school board and the Board of Education participate 

D t ' t* * ^ e 

in teacher selection for a substantial proodrt ion of LEA operated programs but 

r ' ^ * . 

‘ for yery .few CAA programs. The Parent Advisory Group, hnd the CAP personnel 

«> ' » ' ' - ' i 

director participate in* teacher selection for 25% to 50% of the CAA pro^^ms 
as contrasted to •!% to 27% of the LEA programs, ‘ *. 
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TABLE 8. PERCENT OF CENTERS INDICATING SOME PARTICIPATION IN TEACHER SELECTION 



' , BY, "EDUCATIONAL 

</ l 


ESTABLISHMENT" AND 


"GOMMUNITY ACTION" 
* •* * 


GROUPS 




* ^ 


Full-Year 


1967-1968 * 


Summer 1968 , 


<5 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


.CAA 


• 


Center Director ^ 


' * 

39% 


35% 


46% 


.41% 




Parents Advisory Council 


17 


43 


27 


49. 


* 


CAP Personnel Di rector* 


& 4 


24 


5‘ 


25 


\ 


Local 'School Board. 


. * .30 


5 


27 




* 


Education Director . c* 


23 


13 


21 


17 




Board of tfducat'ion 


50 


7 


38 






JL 




1 * 









21 



» 



m 






1 1 



f 



*r. 

••I 



t 



•e t 



i r 



■-<’ 



17 



( 



fc> 



' ;U 






4 



’ tf 



Sponsorship of Parent Development Programs:. Sponsorship of 'parent 



development programs ("initiation") was expected to provide some index of 
the extent of parent directed activity which the three parent groups and 

* V 

• a • ■ f ' ‘ 

r the Center staffs helped .to develop. The value of the LEA-CAA comparisons * 

on this item is limited because bf * the hifeh frequency of "none at all" „ 

» ( ’ • 

• . ; * s 

responses. There -were 22 potential categories of activities,. For 

slightly more than half of these categories for the Fu IV* Year programs 

and about two-thirds of these categories for the Summer programs*, 85% or 
* ■ . * ' 

more of t he sample Centers reported ”nonp at all." In’about 90% >of these 
''none aV all" comparisons, <85% or more of the Center staffs also initiated 

n 

"none at all." Some of. these, low frequency activities would seem rela-/ 

* • •• v 
tiveiy peripheral (e.g/, children's literature, home decorating and *’ 

/ ' • 

» _ § # 
repairs , clothing , ^gardening and carpentry) while others might seem more 

. * \ 

central to tile children's and parents’ lives -(e.g., speech and language 

% • * 

i i 

development^, household management, fiscal management , consumer education 
and employment information). In addition to these silent areas, - the 
Summer programs were also unlikely to offe r mee tings_.or__programs„directed 



to consumer education*, clothing, employment activities and current civic 



eveaits. ‘ 

° . ■ 1 % t 

t » > ’ \ 

There 'were" no reliable LEA-CAA differences in activity level 
sponsorship by any of Ihc fcthree parent groups, althougn f or FuJJ^fear 
programs, slightly greater parent initiation of development programs Ivas * 
reported by. LEA operated Centers while for -Summer ‘programs , slightly 

*■ • V ' * -Y ■: • ■ 

greater parent initiation of activity w£s reported by, CAA operated 
% 

*, - . ■* 

Cunttirs . t , • ■ 



/ : 
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r 



s 
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-v 

\ 
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TABLE 9. PERCENT" OF 2.2 ACTIVITIES INITIATED IN MORE THAN 15% OF. THE CENTERS BY GROUPS 
WHICH COULD POTElfTIAlyLY HAVE' INITIATED ACTIVITIES FOR QAA & LEA OPERATED PROGRAMS 



.♦ 




Full-Year 1967-1968 


V 

Summer 1968 


/ 


Group 


LEA G~AA 


LEA . 


CAA 




Policy Advisory Committee 
Center Parent Group Committee 
Class Parent Group Committee 
Center staff 


48% 44% 

53 49 

23 23 

47 41 


44% ,. 
39 

19 

> 48 


51%, 

48 

1*5 

45 • 


— 


V 


’ 1 







O 



9 

ERIC 



A comparison of Llio initiation levels of the four groups Indicates 

that-, according lo the Con Lor Directors, slightly more activities were 

, ) 

initiated by Center Parent Group Committees and by the Center staff than 
by the Policy Advisory Committee except for the Summer CAAs, (See Table 9.) 
What activities did these two groups support? , 

For, both groups in all four samples, parent development activities 
most likely to be initiated involved child growth and development, health 

* ' • • t 

% ^ 1 • * . 

education, social (recreation) nutrition, and classroom observation, There 

•were^ no reliable LEA/CAA differences in Cente/. Parent Group initiation for 

* v /' ••• 

, the full -year programs. LEA sponsored programs tended however to report 

more parent 4 initiation o:.’ child development workshops, classroom observations, 
health education and' family planning programs, while CAAs were slightly more 
1 ikely to report initiation of fund-raising 7 activities. For the /sample pf 
• Summer Head Starts CAA-operated programs were slightly more likely than 
LEA-operated programs to report some activity sponsored by Center Parent 

i > ' - ' ■■ 

• ' . » 

Group Committees. CAA Center Parent Groups tended to report initiation of 
at least one structured classroom observation program and social event. 

Considering the relative amount gf time available, the Full-Year — 

t u turner differences were not aB-&reat as might be expected, except for the 

• ’ * • 
lgh activity ralo of the Summer CAA program staffs. There were no reliable 

» * ■ 

- 23 ■ ' ' 






f 



\ .. 



19 

» / 



, difl'oroncos -for the Full-Year programs between rates of initiation for CM 

• - k. , 

• ami LKA stuffs, For the . Summer programs, in.teh out of 13 comparisons, the * 

/ 



CAA staffs were roportod T iuore likely to initiate a given activity than we 
V / • * "*• i \ \ . ^ 

■ r . 1 * . * .■ •" ‘ 

Hie LEA program staffs. # \ 

1 t ~ • * 

TABLE 10. PARENT AND STAFF INITIATION OF SELECTED * 

. * , . PARENT DEVELOPMENT, ACTIVITIES 1 \ 

* 0 
• ✓ 



re 



A 1 * 

• 


Full- 


■Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 






Center PGC 


■'Staff 


Center PGC 


Staff 




: LEA 


CA# 


LEA 


CAA 


lea 


CAA 


LEA 


- C7S 




1. Child Development 


35% 


29% 


43% . 


45% 


26% 


to 


41% 


50% 


2, Classroom Observation 


20 


13 


29 , 


26 


15* 


23 


20 


35 




3. Children's Literature 


9 


8 


14 


16 


5 


-10 


13 


20 




4, Health Education 


29 


24 


\ 32 


33 


26 


• 24 


30 


43 

\ 




5. Family Planning •’ 


19 


15 


18 


15 


. 16 


12- 


■- 11 * 


16 




6. Language Development 


11 


7 


22 


21 


-.10 


8, 


15 


22 




11. Nutrition 


22 , 


23 


. . 27 


28 


. 25 * 


,21 


29 


32 




12, Clothing . 


18. 


21 


15. 


15 


14 


11 ) 


9 


7 


\ 


15. Employment 


16 


12 


14 


14 


. 4 


10 


. 6 


9 




17. Community Resources 


21 


19. 


21 


21 


14 


18 


19 ’ 


23 




U. {Jocial Even ts 


31 


30 


26 / 


29 \ 


19 


26 


* 25 


31 




C. Fund Raising 


17 


22 


# 5 


11.. 


2 


5 


* 1 . 


3 




D. Policy and Program 




, 


j 

i • 










? — 




Planning 


9 


' 10 


20 


21 


13 


15 


15, 


' 29 





1, 15% or more Centers indicating one or more meetings, t 



As Table It) shows, the activities the staff. oerfeonnel were likely to 

\ ‘ ' * / , 

• initiate were' child growth and development programs and health education 

o a • ° • •* ’ 

programs. The Summer CAA s t af f s *were , in addition, more likely to' initiate 
activities in children’s literature, family life and planning, speech ^and 
language development,’ and Center policy and curriculum planning, 

* . 

# — 

In summary, it would seem a$ if the agency operating the Vfead Start pro 

• fv- C 

graji had* little effect in shading parent choice of activities. Center PGCs 

♦ x 

* * 

tended to initiate .programs in eh,i Id dovelopmcMit , hoaltn education, social 

• I 

uvenls and nutrition. Thu rate of stall’ initialed programs was higher for CAA 

24 • « 



I 






/ 



t < 



\ 



»* / 



/ 

* 



20 









than for. LEA Summer programs, but- for the Full-Year programs, there were 

# i 

• » 

relatively few differences. The content of the' s taff -sponsored activity in 

• 4 f v , V. 

» ■ ** * % ! . 

."both Full-Year and Summer programs closely resembled £be distributions for 

. ' . • ■ ■ . . • ■ - ■■ 

the Center PGC /s. The LEA/CAA differences may appear less compelling on 

in^pect.ion, of the fables than the overall similarities. On the other handV 

% ... 
the questionnaire may permit us to see through a glass darkly • 

greater differences in the role of parents* and staff in ‘ftAA and LEA operated 

Head Starts. * ' # 

. V, ' ( * • • , . * 

Training Programs fq^-flaron is : Few of the sample Centers provided 

courses such as literacy and vocut ioiial training , Pre-service ami in-service 

.• m , * 

training for parents were reported by about 22% of the Centers, There were, 

. . . * • » 

* « 

no reliable CAA/LEA differences. / 



W 






TA13LE 1*1. PERCENT., OP CENTERS OFFERING TRAINING COURSES 
‘ AND COUNSELING TO PARENTS - . 



' , — — -1 -V— , 


Ful 1-Year 


1967-1966 


Summer 


1968 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA ? 


CAA 


Training Courses 


. * ■ 




1 ' 


» 


1% Literacy V 


13% 


) 11% 


4% 


4% 


2. Vocational - 




c5 


3 


' 3 


3 . Pre-service 


20, 


16 


~ 22 


24 


4. In-service . 


26 


23' 


22*. 


21 


Counseling (contacL with ope or more 


famil ies) 








1 . Educat ional/Voea t ional 


38 <" 


30 


26 


24 


2. Family Counseling ancj Referrals 


58 


v 42 


38 


40 


3. Social Service and Referrals 

t , , 

* rr^ 


58^ 


co 

P 


53 


46 

. 0 






v 

* 



i) ' 
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„ <Parenl Counseling: Parent counseling on educational* vocational, 

; * * *T » o 

personal and social service problems was reported by about 30% of the Centers, 
r ' # ‘ •' . • • 

As Table 11 indicates* Full-Year programs were slightly more likely than the . 

Summer programs to offer these services. In all of the three comparisons for 

\ # * 

E ‘ 



the Full-Year sample , LEA operated programs were soitrewhat more v likely to 




report seine parent service: educational counseling was offered by 38% of the 

■ • * n 

LEA-operated programs as contrasted to 30% of the CA A programs, family 



coungel ing by 58% of the LEA-operated programs as contrasted to 42% of the * 



CAA programs and social service counseling by 58% of the LEA-operated programs 

, * . 

as contrasted with' 53% of the CAA-operated programs. The differences although 

* * 

continuing. to indicate greater LEA service were less marked in the Summer* 
programs ^ * 

Parent Paid and Volunteer Participation: The number of Centers 

reporting that one or more parents served as staff members in a variety of 

M it * • 

positions, both paid and volunteer, may provide some index of both parent 



involvement and Center outreach Considering first volunteers, as Table 12 

# • 

indicates, virtually no Center reported any parents serving as full-time 

» * , * * 

volunteers in any capacity.. Parents^w^re most likely to volunteer as 

TABLE 12. PERCENT OF CENTERS REPORTING SOME PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT ON VOUINTEER .'STAFF 1 





* 

Position 


Fufl 


-Year 


1967- 


1968 


. 


Summer 


1968 


*** 


Full- 


■Time 


Part 


-Time 


Full 


-Time 


Part- 


-Time 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


i;. 


Teacher Aide 


8% 


10% 


43% _ 


41% . 


J0% 


12% 


41% 


31% 


2. 


Health Aide 


2 


f 


8. 


5 


r> 

£. 


2 


10 


11 


3 . 


Social Service Aide 


£ 


1 


* 7 


,5 


2 


2 


8 


5 


4 . 


Nutrition Aide 


1 


0 


6 


6 


1 


2 

i 


7 


6 


*. 5 . 


Cook 


2 


2 


7 


13 . 


3 


• 5 


8 ; 


13 


IS . 


Dus Driver 


3 


3 


11 


9 


4 


' 1 


8 


10 


7 . 


Trip Aide 


2 


3 


29 


33 ' 


6 


* 7 ’ 


34 


35 


' 8. 


Equipment Maintenance, 


0 


1 


14 ’ 


18 


0 


1 


6 


10 


9 . 


Clerical 


0 


1 


4 


6 


V\ 


0 ' 


7 


4 


10 . 


Custodial 


1 


0 1 


3 


3 


w 


1 


3 


1 


11 . 


Launderer 


1 


0 *. 


4 


11 


0 


0 


2 


1 


12 . 


Babysitter. • 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


9 


9 




i 

- 1. In 1966-67, about 


26% 


of all 


paid 


staff 


members 


were Head Start 



parents. The percents reported here are for Centers reporting one or more 
parents* part icipating in a given capacity. 
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part-time teacher aides and as transportation and trip aides, For the Summer 
-a* • 

programs, LEA Centers reported a somewhat higher proportion than CAA Centers 

I 

of some parents serving as volunteer part-time teacher aides (41% vs 31%) ; 

• ■ . . . > * - 

the- differences on the other 12 staff categories were slight. For the 

/ 1 

\ Full-Year samples, the CAA Centers were somewhat . more likely than LEA Centers 

< • i 

tb report some parents serving (p^rt-time) as cooks, as transportation and ' 

trip aides, and as launderers. * 

* 

As Table 13 shows, Centers were more likely to report sotfie paid 

full-time employment of parents as teacher aides than any other category. 

* * * 

-^There were no reliable differences in parent emplbymoht for the Full-Year 
. “or Summer programs between CAA and LEA operated Head o Starts, although for 





TABLE 13. PERCENT OF CENTERS REPORTING S(JmE PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT- AS PAID STAFF 1 



Position - 


* Fpll-Year 1967- 


-1968 




Summer 


1968 




Full 


-Time 


Part- 


-Time 


Full 


-Time 


Part- 


-Time . 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


‘ CAA 


LEA 


CAA- 


LEA 


CAA . 


4 

Teacher Aide 


~ L T- 1 

33% 


40% 


16% 


18% , . 


48% 


51% 


8% 


10% 


Health Aide 


. 4 


4 ' 


4 


- 3 


8 


5 


2 


5 


Social Service Aide 


9 


11 


5 


5 


13 


11 


3 


5 • 


Nutrition Aide 


2 


4 


0 


• 2 


4 


10 


’ 3 


2 * 


Cook: Food Preparation 


6 


14 


5 


10 


2 2 


^ 13 


5 


7 • 


Bus ; Driver 


4 


3 


5 


7 


13 


14 


4 




Equipment Maintenance 


3 


4 


3 


4 ' 


5 


2 


2 


. 5 h 


Clerical 


0 


2 


4 


3 


4 


5 ' 


2 1 


' 2 


Custodial 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


. v 2 


0 


2 1 


Launderer * 


1 


1 


0 


0 


{\ 


* 0 


0 


0 


Babysitter 


1 


3 


0 


1 


l) 


0 


0 


2 



1. .Centers indicating one or more parents employed in a giVen position; 



the Full-Year programs, CAA operated Centers were somewhot more likely to employ 

Head Start parents as full-time teacher aides and as cooks. 

• «*,--• 

Home Visits; Virtually all of the Full-Year and Summer CAA and LEA 



programs 

workers, 



reported that teachers made 
social worker aides were al 



some home 

V 



'SSt 



ikely 



visits. Teacher aides, social 
to have made home visits. For 






*L 



/ 







I 



<3 



V 

o 

ERfC 
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the Full -Your Head Starts, more CAA operated programs reported teachers made 
. ; . ' 

home visits while more LEA operated programs reported social workers made 

» 

home visits (61% vs 48%). All othe^r differences were not reliable, 

* . ' ... - ' 

•The reported average number of visits per family per month tended to 

* i 

be higher for CAA than for LEA operated programs; 54% oi: the CAA Full-Year 
programs reported 'an average of twice a^Ynonth or more often vs 44% for 
LEAs ,* and 54% of the CAA Summer programs ^reported an average of two or more 
visits per family per month vs 46% for LEAs , Since the CAA parents were 

« p » 

more likely to- live in rural areas, which might be expected to be less 
accessible in some ways than urban area£, this may suggest gre-ater effort 
with regards to in- tho-liomo contact by^CAA operated programs. - j 

Parent -Teacher Classroom Contacts; The data in the previous sections 

1 ! : i . 

, * " 

‘were reported by Parent Coordinators or by Center Directors , Classroom 

/ a 

teachers also were asked to record parent-teacher activities. As Table 14 

• ' • •• 

indicates,' virtually all teachers reported one or more consultations initiated 

by Che teacher at the parents 1 home, 1 & 

# \ 

0 

TABLE 14. CONSULTATIONS ABOUT INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN INITIATED 

BY PARENTS AND TEACHERS 



Ini t iator 


Locale 


Percent of Classes Reporting 


One or J 


More Contacts 


Full-Year 

LEA 


1967-1968 

CAA 


' Summer 
LEA 


1968 

CAA 


Teacher 


Home 




77% 


83% 


79% 


•91% 


Teacher 


Center * 




83 


76 


74 


65 


Parent 


Home 


• 0 


36 


35 


25 


27 h. 


Parent - 


Cen ter 




72 


69 


67 


66 








e 

^ 


i 




0 



Most at-home conferences were teacher initiated ; at-center' con- 

• o ' . 

sultations were more likely to.be parpnt initiated than at-home conferences, 

* , ^ - - 
which may underscore the importance of ’patent visits to 'the. Center as an 
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opporluhi ty Lor parent initiation of conferences* regarding children. CAA 
Centers, both for Summer and Full -Year programs, were more likely than LEA „ 

i . • “ — 4 * ' 

programs to report one or more teacher initialed consultations at the 

parents' home; LEA Centers were^more likely than CAA operated Centers to 

report teacher initiated consultations at the Center. f 

' ‘ . - * 

ftiero were no reliable CAA/LEA differences in the number of teachers 

reporting no contacts with individual families; 18% of Full-Year and 13% 

— — ■ « ’ ‘ • ■ ’ • • . 

* • ■*» 

/ < . ■ • 

oj' Summer teachers reported no cqh tacts . . 

• * 

Most teachers reported tiiat parents— both fathers and mothers — 

* i , ■ , • 

i • „ ,* , » 

participated at least occasionally In the classroom activities. Participation 

« •- 

was reported higher for Full-Year than for * Summer programs, and i^r^mothers' ' 

. ' "■ *' ' ' . 

than for fathers. LEA operated programs, both Summer ard. Full-Year ,/ were 

more likely to report tlmt one or more parents were "frequently active.” 

. This may reflect the greater” number of LEA urban families, and the smaller 

’ « ? ' l- 

number of LEA .working mothers and parents employed as teacher aides; it could 

\ f . , 

be a : so interpreted *to indicate greater success on t he part of LEA programs 
in developing attitudes fostering parent involvement in the classroom. Further 

* \ m 

analyses would be needed to checkout the variance due to the first .three 
possibilities. ^ ^ 

✓ f * 

* . • • ' r 

Of the al Lerna lives 1 isted., bringing the chiid to and from school 

’ i ** 

t 

appeared to be the most regular contact between the school and the family. 

. t 

(particularly- the mother) with "staying to watch or help in class,” and, ’’going 

witli the child on medical or dental visits" the next most frequent-activities. 

Most teachers indicated that the principal reasons for nonparticipation 

• .■ • , 

of parents, were work during class hours (91%) and lack of babysitters for 

/ \ - ' ' , 

small children in the home (87%>. Lack of transportation was the third most 
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\ 



' 4 . . \ 

frcquojill v given reason, affecting Summer parents more than Full-Year Darents 

; k • . . 

ami CAA parents more than LkA parents. Lack of interest was cited by aboiit 
♦ ■' * » • 

*15% of the Fill b- Ye nr teachers and 35% of the Summer teachers. 

r g r 

S taffing Fatter ns; According to the guidel^hes, Head Start programs 

must adopt personnel policies which will guarantee employment of qualified 

• «* \ . 

v * 

personnel, foster opportunities for employment of non-profess iopals , establish 

career development systems .i ncluc ^i n £ adequate training, provide a sound system 

. ... of compehsat ion , provide objective review of staff grievances, 'and stress the 

% 

use of volunteers in meaningful roles. Sta^f qualification requirements 

- <T 

9 , * * * «» 

should allow liiaximum flexibility for stressing abilities, achievements and. 

• ' / 

I s 

, potentTal as well as formal training. The Policy Manual furthermore provides 

c 

# . , 

recommendations' of minimum staffing patterns considered necessary to support 

% „ 4 

* / ' . ’ ' , 

the full comprehensive program, and despribe the qualifications and duties 

o£ each position. 9 

Data are not available on all of these criteria, nor can one tell 

'■ / * * 

/ from t lie response by Center (site) directors and^taff members whether or 

/ ■ • * ' ' 

' not'the services required are generally provided by all programs. On-site 

: t; 

responsibility of day-to-day operat ion appears to rest on the; teachers and 

, f . o 

, * 

teaclier aides. This may be partly due to the fact that t,he majority of 
"centers" sampled had only one or two classes, and thus "centers" might be 

; • c' ' 

expected to share profess ional* personnel at the program level to provide' 

■ . * . i 

psychological, medical, nutritional.,., and social worker services. This is, 

however,, an inference, as no direct • inf ormat ion is available on program J 

j 

• level staff or services available on-site through shared personnel. 

/» 

• Center directors listed the number of full-time or part-time staff members 
** » 

■ « * 

■ involved with-Center activities. Most Centers had at least’onte or more 
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administrators, teachers, nurses, social workers and phj'sicians involved 
on a sufficiently regular basds to be reported as staff for that? Center. 

* Few of the 'Centers ported one or more staff members who 

« 

were psychologists, speech therapists, physicians, dentists, nutritionists 

. * <3 0 

or consultants. In general, the Summer programs were more likely than 

* 

Full -Year Centers to report professional staff availability. LEA/CAA 

differences were fey for tiie Summer programs and more pronounced for the 

Full -Year programs: CAA operated Head Starts were less likely to report*, 

administrators vs 78%), teachers with “degrees,” nurses, social 

• *• • 
workers, psychologists, counselors, speech therapists and nutritionists. 

Since the CAA centers were not Less likely to report that the functions, 

4 $ . , 

were the designated responsibility of * some staff member , one’ interpretation 

.i 

"may be that the CAA operated Centers are more likely to use personnel in 
"professional” roles who-do not have the specific college or prof ess4on N al 

r • 

. \ 

training for the positions they hold. On the one hand, this could indicate 

. 1 + 4 . 

/greater flexibility for the Full-Year CAAs than for the Oliver three program 

* . • • 
groups; on the other hand, there is no evidence regarding the qualifications 

for the positions or the factors wl\ich might have influenced this decision — 

availability and interest of qualified personnel, differential emphases on 

/■ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

* personal as contrasted with academic qualifications, or a systematic hiring 

policy that favored diversity of formal backgrounds. ' + 

r * ■« . 

#■ % 

• As might be expected, the CAA operated programs, t^oth Summer and Full-Year , 
were more likely to report one or more non-professional staff members such . 

, ■ ' * i • 

as € social service aides (54% vs 48%) and cooks (54%* vs 50%). The non- 
professional staff patterns may reflect the much greater likelihood of LEA 
operated programs to be housed in schools and to use school facilities (and 
presumably personnel) for such program components as niitiition (LEAs tend. 
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to uso .school . cafuturias) and transportation (LEAsuse school buses). 

I •: ‘ ' r . 

While utilization of available resources is encouraged, the guidelines 

•' :,v 

also suggest that where feasible, employment opportunities be created for 

•c> .. . 

low-income personnel. " \y 

The Staff Members: While no data are available on the exact numbe 

* - 1 * • - 
■ #. f 

of Full-Year and Summer ^staff members, those most likely to have returned 
the questionnaire may have been the staff members present at Centers ». 
(sites) on a regular basis, as the forms were sent directly to the Center 
Directors, a uot to Program Directors, or delegate * agencies . Thus, the data 
may reflect more accurately the staffing patterns at the Centers themselve 

rather than personnel and services shared among sites at the program level 

: • • i . . . 

A Center is defined as a physical location, or site, having one or more 
Head Start classes. -Though the range of classes p^r Center for the four 
sampled was from one class to more than 30 classes, most Centers tended to 
be small:' two glasses per Center for Full-Year LEA and CAA programs-, and 

s* 

ft . « , 

f 9 ur classes per Center for Sunjmer LEA and CAA programs. 

Staff Member Status Within Programs ; There were statistically 

rel i able, di f f erences between LEA and CAA Ful 1-Year programs in overfall 

■ ;• . . * * 

distribution of staff members. ,LEAs tended *to employ more professionals, 

while CAAs reported a greater’ concentration of personnel in semi- and 
non-professional positions. According to the Pol icy .Manual , two-thirds 
of Head Start positions can be filled by nmi-f>rof essionals . By this 
criterion , "the Full-Year LEA program^ were. about* # 10% overstaffed with 



prof ess ionals . 



TABLE IS. PERCENT OF STAFF MEMBERS IN l»UOF!4SSIONAL 1 v SEMI-PROFESSIONAL, 

AND NON 7 PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS \ * 



i _ ... 


Full -Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 




LEA 


CAA 


* LEA 


CAA 




Profess iona 1 


43%. 


'34%- 


38% 


38% 


6 


Semi -Profess ional 


37 


35 


34 


31 




Non -Profess ional 

— — , — . ■ — i — — — - 


^17 


28 

* 


26 


30 





Within. the professional category, there was a small but significant 

s 

1 1 *‘ 



difference between Full.-Year 4 b.v\ and CAA programs in the overall distri- 



bution of staff members in the Kdiicat ional/Psychoiogical/Social sphere. 

LEAs had a. greater concentration of administrators and teachers., thair did 

CAAs , In addition, the rat^o of administrators to teachers was higher 

‘ ^ ■ ■ l 

for LEA Uym for CAA Full-Year programs: one. to four or five vs one to six. 

Within the semi-professional category in Full-Year programs, CAAs reported 
* • \ 
significantly more teacher aides Wan did LEAs (80% Vs 71%); in Summer 

• r * 

programs, the difference was smaller, 

• • • . ' s \. 

0 \ 

A breakdown of the non-professional category indicates that CAAs 
had significantly more .cooks/ehauf feurs/maintenance workers than did LEAs 

in both Full-Year programs (54% vs 42%)., 'and Summer programs (42% vs 35%). 

* -* * ' 

LEAs, in contrast, had a significantly higher proportion of secretaries/ 

clerks than did CAAs in Full-Year programs (16% vs 6 %); in Summer the 

* * 

difference ( B% vs 5%) wus not significant, LEA programs tend on the whole 

/• a * 

. « * 

to report relatively more administrative personnel .in both professional \ * 

and non-profess ional positions, while -CAA programs tend to report more 

k 0 • ' 

^direct sorv ice". personnel . 
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Staffing Patterns at Centers* : No specific informat ion as to the k 

t * * * . 

distribution of staff members relative to children and families served • 

■ \ ^ 
is available at the program level 1 The IPpliey Manual guidelines (which . 

are quite . flexible) indicating maximum and minimum numbers of staff 

members per. total number, of children are at the program level . Many. 

types of staff members are not required to be present ax Centers (-on.. 

site), but rather to provide their services to the target community on ' 

- V 4 

a regular basis, at the program level. J • 

The two staff members whose presence on site A was required on la 

m 

day-to-dav basis are the teacher and teacher aide. The data do not 

• ' . / r * 

indicate, however, that one teacher was employed for each class in 100% 

. ■ • - , . . ' ‘ 

of the Centers. It is impossible .to determine whether this reflects 

* • * 

reporting errors, double sessions (two classrooms) handled by one teacher,, 
or* actual teacher shortages. By this criterion, classes also appeared 
to be '-undo rstaf fed in terms of teacher, aides , Though the n Policy Manual 
specifies that each class should have one paid and one .volunteer teacher 
aide, staff data forms returned for both'LEA and ? CAA programs .yielded ah 
average of only one teacher aide per. class. ,It is possible that some 
staff members who reported themselves as "other” semi- or t non-professional 

i . 

personnel functioned in fact as teacher aides, or that some teacher aides 

i ii • i’ . 

served more than one class or were present on less than a daily'basis. 

* Virtually no other types of professional or semi-professional 

1 . i 

staff members were reported present on a per class or per Center basis. 
Though LEA programs were slightly better staffed with professional 
Educatioiml/Psychological/Social personnel than’ were CAAs , the only 
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specialists (outside of teachers) present at 20% or more'of the Centers 

, • * . V ' . » - t ; 

in both Full-Year , and Summer LEA and CAA programs'were administrators 



and social workers. 






TABLE '16. PERCENT OF CENTERS' REPORTING ONE OR .MORE .ADMINISTRATORS , SOCIAL" 
* . *■ , WORKERS, AND SOCIAL SERVICE AIDES/ 



■ . o 


t 

: f 


Full*- Year 


1967-1968 


* /- Summer 1968* 




CAA . 


LEA 


CAA 


4 1 

Administrators 




. \ 45% r 


* 31% 


*i ■* 

' ■ 78% 


72% 


Social Workers 




26 


21 . 


52 


59 


Soctitl Service A;i do* 

K * 0 


i 

1 




33 ■.//' 

, . / 


5! 


62 


0 i 

V *Tlio higher 


percentages 


in pummel* may, reflect, the 


larger size of' K 


Summer CVntors. 


% 




; : / 




** 



The distribution of* semi-prof essional odueat ional/psychological/ 

' ^ * ; : - . !■ ' ' * 

social personnel (other than teacher aixie,s) by Center indicates that CAAs 

t, • * / 

| • 

"'I 1 a 

had somewhat more social service aides than did LEAs (Tr37o vs 30% in Full- 

» . • >. • . . , ; 

Year, and 62% vs 51% in Summer programs). ' This finding may .be of sortie . • 

< ” ‘ ■ i * , • ( ? 

impritance, because if 1 is unlikely that social service aides were shared’ 

• ' ; • ? ; 
among Centers. , , *.**’. 

♦ t 

* • ■’/.•* ¥ 

* ■ * A per Center distribution of professional and semi-professional 

* _ ? * / vF 

Medical/Deiital staff members may not yife'ld a reliable picture of actual 

services rendered, because it is likely that total Med ieal^Dental services 

were contracted out by some' programs. With the exception of .nurses, no 

.typos of Medical/Dental personnel were reported, at mord than 1©% of Full- 
• ' * * % 

Year, or 2 k)% of Summer, Centers, ■ 

. • \ ■ - . - ■ ; 

* In the ease of the non-professional staff, both Full-Year and 

t m * 

..Summer CAA programs and Summer LEA programs averaged more than one cook, 

‘ \ . 

35 ■ . : 



Jr- 



^1 



chauffeur or maintenance worker percenter. At least one secretary or 

• ' 

cler 4 k was present at 15-37% of all Centers. 

*»' • , * * w 

Function of Staff Members as Directors or Coor dinators The^ 

Policy Manual specifies that at' the program level, additional or regular 

r staff members are to servers directfors of the Child Development Program, 

■ ■ O [' 

Ediicat ion 'Program , Medical, (and Dental) Services, Nursing, Nutrition, 

• • ' . — ’ ‘ • > . 

Psyiho|ogical Services, and Career Development and Training, and as 

• * • » ■ ■ 

coordinators of Volunteers and of Parent Activities. I.t was not expected 

• ’ 1 

* T * 

that each function would necessarily be carried oul by a different in- 

■ # • • o 

** ■ * i • A 

divfdualjjbr on*a full-time basiri, but rather that, some 3 taff member would 
be designated to perform each funct^prf. 

TABLE 17. PERCENT OF CENTERS REPORTING STAFF MEMBERS FUNCTIONING AS 

DIRECTOR'S. AND COORDINATORS 

^ * f 

e 



t 


Full-Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1967 + 


LEA 


CAA' 


LEA 


CAA 


' • t 

Directors of 


t 


• 






Ch i Id Development Pi*ogram " 


82% 


100% 


100% 


3.00% 


Education Program 


100 


86 


100 


100 <: 


Medical Services 


24 


24 


43 


47 


Dental Services 


17 


18 


!34 


34 


Social Services , 


* 30 


36 


. 70 


55 


Nursing 


15 


. 14 


33 


30 


Psychological Services 


16 


10 


' 27 


21 


Nutrition * 


'27 


37 


53 


53 ; . 


Career, Development & Training 


26 - 


20 


25 


11 


Other * > 


l >'5,1 ' 


64 


96 


100 


Coordinator of ■ , 




« » 


' 




Volunteers 


58 


63 


85 


100 


Parent Activities 


73 


86 


94 


100 . ' 


v Other ‘ 

X - — ■ • . 


33 ; 


36 


51 0 


80 



r 



♦Here again, percentages may be higher in Summer programs because 
of the larger size of Summer programs. 
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As Table 17 shows > the only functions performed at more, than 50% 

* t 

of all Centers are Director of the.Cnild Development Program and the ♦ 

Education Program, and Coordinator of Volunteers ancf of Parent Activities. 

f '/ 1 • • •; .• v * 

For the Full-Year programs/ CM oporaled Centers reported significantly 

more on -sate staff members serving as director of the Child Development 
■ ■ * * , 
program, .of the Nutrition program, of "Other" programs, and as coordinator 

\ 

,ot‘ Parent Aetivit ios, - Full-Year LEA programs reported significantly mort* 
■directors of flu* Education program and of Psychological Services at 
Centers. For Slimmer- Head Start, significantly more LEA Centers had a 
director of Career Development and Training, while more CM Centers had a 
director of "Other” programs , and coordinators of Volunteers, Parent 
Activities, and of "Other " programs. ' .«,% - 

Educational Hankground: 'In Full-Year but not in Summer programs, 



LEA staff members had haci more formal school ing, and had attained higher 



levels or degrees than CAA staff members. 



TABL-4 18. HIGHEST LEVEL OF FORMAL SCHOOLING COMPLETED AND HIGHEST DEGREE 

RECEIVED BY STAFF MEMBERS: PERCENT OF. SAMPLE REPORTING EACH LEVEL 

. - • ’ ' \ 



* 

• 


Fill 1 -Year 


1967-1968 


- Summer 


1968 


LEA 


CM 


LEA 


CAA 


* r 

Highest Level Attended 


* 




* i 




None or Elementary (grades 1-8) 


7% 


,15%. , . 


% 16% 


19% 


High School (grades 9-12) 


38 


•18 /. * ■’ 


• 36 


36 


College or "mo re 

> . 


53 


35 


' 44: 


41 


Highest Degree Received. 


• * 


% 


* 

/ 


- * 


Elementary (grade 8) . V 


15% 


26% 


23% 


22% 


. High School / * 


*ii 


47 


28 


29 


Bachelor's or other degree 


42 


22 


40 


37 



37 



X 






1 * 






l 
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For Full-Year program^, 43% of. the LEA staff, as compared with 

9 

9 . 

24% of tlio CAA staff, had completed Bachelor's or higher degrees. Since 
45% of the' Full -Year LEA staff and 34% of the Full -Year a?AA staff . 

tjieinse 1 ves *as professional personnel, roughly 2^of LEA and^ 10%, of CAA 

* 

Full-Year staff inembers seem to have filled professional positions for 
2 . * ■ % - 

% * 

wiilch they wgre not formally trained. 

v ' * t * 

The fact that moi>e LEAs. than CAAs had formally trained personnel 
in professional positions does not necessarily mean that CAAs provided 

9 ' ' . . 

low quality program;. or deviated Iron the intent of Head Start staff 
policy. The Policy Manual states, "OEO does not require completion of 

* I ' * iff* \ ' 

degrees or eer t i 1 icates as a condition of professional employment," and 
"Nearly two-thirds oi the jobs in Head Start programs' are potentially 
available for non-professionals. M However, the Manual also states that 

* 9 ’ 

\ . . unusual circumstances or n&ed sliould i^ot be used -to condone hiring 

« . # - , , 

oi lesser qualif ied persons when better candidates are available." Since 

* . • 1 • 

the percentage of professional personnel (especially teachers) required 

lo meet cortif ication. specifications varies ’from one jurisdiction to 

' \ •* 

another, t Ue qual i ty of staff employed by CAA and LEA programs cannot be 

«*• H ■ ’ 

meaning fully evaluated without more data on .speeificXhiiing practices, 

, ; ■. A t 

local conditions, and other factors relative to employj^nt standards 

well as information on staff effectiveness Ljy several different criteria 

.. . ,. v 

w i thin the program. On the whole, the avail-able data indicate that LEA 

programs were more likely to be staffed with persons having higher degrees,, 
while CAA staff were more likely to have been selected for other reasons. 
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* IHmjl) r jl’ raj in tig o f Pro less i cma 1 a ml Semi -Professional Kducat ional/ 

IXy^ho l ogical/Sb ic inl , Personnel : A sign iX icantly higher proport ipn of the 



full -Year LUA Educational /Psycho logical /Social st 



\ 



aff (55% vs 37% for CAAs) 



had taken do^rco-oiioji tud education or homo economics courses at a collegg 

* . • ' * es 

or tin l vers i l y . In Summer the difference was not significant (53% vs 51%). 

' ■ * • f ‘ ' 

• • - » • ¥ 

Tlie- specific undergraduate training of staff lorv whom s the question was 

G ' * t * ' 

relevant was not reliably different, however, for LEA, and CAA programs. 

. \ • <* " 

TABLE 19. MAJOR' FIELD* AND PRACTICE TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF PROFESSIONAL 

AND SEMI-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL/PSYCHOLOGlCAL/SOCIAL PERSONNEL 
.IN ORDER OF DESIRABILITY ACCORDING TO THE POLICY MANUAL 





. ‘ 


Full -Year 


1967-1968 


Swmmer 


1 968 






*• - 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA • 


CAA 






• . - < 1 . 
Major in KCI) or education; practice 












0 


, leaching with preschoolers 

i 


» 33% 


35% • 


24% 


26% 




' ' * 


| * ’ • 

j Major in ECD or Elementary M\ no 

prac t i co ■ teach i ng witli preschoolers 

i - 


43 


£ 

4u 


56 


51 






j 

j Major in Home Ec,, Secondary I£d . , 






• V 






..V 


| or other Ed.; no practice teaching 












• 


i , with ^preschoolers * 

r * ' , 


24 


25 


19 


23 


i 


•; 


l * . , 


ti 


. * * •» 









*NoL necessarily a Bachelor's degree. , , * 

The Martial indicates that a major in early child development (ECD) with 
supervised preschool practice teaching experience - is the. most desirable 

f 1 : 

preparation fofr Head Start teachers, in tji is 'instance, the failure- to 

i » • ■ * » 

find significant UiA/CAA differenqus despite other staffing pattern 

* .j * ’»•*■ 

d i ve rgenegs jnay suggest that if tiie formaj-ly trained personnel are hired 

at all, the sample CAAs' and LKAs were equally able tq attract well 'qualified 

# 4 ; * 

staff ami equally l ikely 4 to selec*t the bes U among^ what personnel were 

hvai 1 able , • ’ * ■ * 
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Age : The median stall* member in both L.EA and CAA Pull-Year programs 

was 37 years old; in Summer the median staff member was 31 years old. 

For Full-Year programs CAAs had a small but significantly greater number 
ol\ younger staff members (16-21 years old) while LEAs had significantly 

more older stuff members (34 and above) . • 

)■ 

Kac ia l/K Um i c Mix: CAAs employed n higher proportion of Negroes - 

:uui a .smaller proportion of Caucasians than did LEAs in both Full-Year 
aiul .Summer programs. in each of the four major programs, the largest 
ethnic component of M all other” staff was Mexican Americans. 



_ O 

me 



TABLE 20.. UAClAh/KTUNlC COMPOSITION OF STAFF: PERCENT OF SWF MEMBERS 

BY SELF -RE PORTED , ETHNIC GROUP 





Full -Year 19 6 7-1868 


Summer 


1968 


* ■ 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


Caucasian (other than Mexican 


“a 






i 


American or Puerto Rican) 


50% 


33% 


•16% 


45% 


Negro ^ - 


' 26 1 


46 


30 


39 


AL1 Miller * 


13 


12 


15 


7 












Status (paid/volun leer ) : 


Of those 


reporting, 88- 


90% of all 


Full- 



Year staff and 84-857 p of all Summer stall were paid employees. A higher 
percentage of 'volunteers than paid personnel may, however, not have 
.completed Lho* quest i onnaire.. There were no LEA/CAA diff erences on this 
1 1 em . 

. . Hou t'i$ Worltud per Week: Of those/ reporting a larger ' proportion 

• ’ i ‘ ; k — - — — ““ 

<5 . •■■■ 

-(about 5i.%) ol‘ Full -Year than Summer staff (about 25%) worked more than 

o . . » 

.33 hours pc r week. There was no reliable difference between LEAs and 

* . • 4 

CAAs in overall distribution of hours worked per. week. 
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Residence : Of those reporting, a s ignifiean tly higher proportion 

of. the CAA than the LEA staff members lived in the community in which th\ey 
worked (73% vs *60% for Full-Year, and 76% vs 62% for Summer programs). 

Thus it would appear that CAAs may have done a better .job in recruiting ' 
community members to serve as staff. . 

Length of Head Start Employment ; Full -Year LEAs were" more likely 
than CAAs to hire staff members with previous Head Start, experience; * ' 

V' \ . • . \ 

4-1% of the Fill l -Year LEA staff and 35% of the CAA staff has had more 

than one year of Head Start experience' There were no reliable CAA/LEA 
« » • , 

differences in previous Head Start experience fop the Summer programs! ? 

51^53% had had three months or less at tipie of report, 

’ • • * > 

It is difficult to interpret these data without "more information 

# * 

on local employment conditions* Full -Year CAAs nuty have had a greater 

r ^ 

turnover in staff members' than did LEAs. If so, this might, indicate that 

LEAs did a better job of training and upgrading their personnel, moving 

then: from lower to higher positions within site. On the otherN^and, it 

is possible that LEAs were less likely than CAAs to make extensive 
* * ■ * , * 

■ v recruitment efforts each year within the communities they served (tlius 

• ^ 

reducing turnover duo to mobility), or that CAA personnel moved from on- 
site positions to other .jobs, possibly at the program level. . v 

Attendan c e a t Head Start Training Programs ; Head Start programs 
.are how required to offer j5ro-service and in-service training to all staff 
membeis, * Uiit il * rectMitly, the liniversi ty ^sponsored training sessions were 
intended mainly for teachers and teacher aides. While teachers and teacher 
. aides comprised only 50% of all Full-Year staff, a mere 10%, of all staff 
reported attendance at these right-week sessions. In contrast, a larger 
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*< p roped- ion oT Summer staff and s ign j 1' i uan LI y more CAA personnel, (43% 

vs* 3l% lor LEA) attended one 61* the five-day university-sponsored 

pre-service training sessions intended for all Summer staff, 

Tire percentage of staff members who reported attending in-service 

trailing activities was substantially higher although it is not clear 
* « * • 

whether each member .participated in at least .one type of activity or if 
about 35% of the staff did not attend any in-*eervice activity, A reliably 

r* + 

\ 

higher proportion of LEA staff members reported attendance at in-service 
lectures, movies, and demonstrations in Full-Year and. Summer programs; 
at teaching guidance in Summer; and at universi ty -based adult education 
courses in Full-Year programs. By these reports, CAAs tended to provide 

i \ * 

. t - V 

pro-service training to moi;e staff members, while LEAs provided in-service 
< " 

training to more staff members. * 

o 

* 

TABLE 21. PERCENT OF STAFF. MEMBERS WHO RECEIVED IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



/ ; 





Full -Year 


1967-1908 


Summer 


1968 




LEA 


CAA 


LE A ' 


CAA 


* Lectures, movies, demonstrations 










% on child level 1 


65% 


62% ' 


48% 


44% 


Guidance on teaching preschoolers. 


49 


49 


29 


23 


Adult education courses at 


$ 








nearby Univurs.ity* 
, » 


20 


13 


3 


2 


* 

♦Sucli courses were more accessible in 


i 

winter than in 


summer . 


* / • i . . 

*■ ; Animal Fdrtiily Income : CAA 


person ne 1 


reported considerably 


lower 


family incomes . than did LEA staff 


members for 


r 

. 4 

botli Full-Year 


and Summer 

a ^ 


programs . 


* f 
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TABLE 22 . TOTAL FAMILY, INCOME OF STAFF MEMBERS 





s- 


Ful 


1 -Year 


1967 - 


1968 / 


Summer 


1968 


V ■ - 


” - 


: _ 7 


LEA 


CAA 


. / 


LEA 


CAA 


1 




/, 


r 




~T 






!■ 


$ 2,999 or loss 


/' 1 


16 % 


29 % 




19 % 


24 % 


i • 


$ 3 , 000 - 1.999 




20 


2*1 / 




17 


20 


i 


$ 5 , 000 - 7,999 . ___ 


/• 


23 

bo 


2 P 




22 . 


23 


\ 


$ 8,000 or moro 


7 ■ 7 


> 


- ■ 


30 


23 . 



For Full-Yoar pYog rams , ' 27% of Llio LEA staff as tiompared with. 13% of the 
CAA staft reported family incomes of over $10. 000; this difference was 

• ’ V / ' . 

< / * 

not as groAt in Summer programs (21% vs 15%>) . Though these figures repre- 

/ , 

* / ’ 

sent lamil y , as opposed to Head Start staff member earnings, they do seem 

« ’ . 

parallel to differences between LEA and CAA staff member status patterns, 

/ j- s « 

CAAs tend to employ more staff who are, economically disadvantaged in terms 

of education, family income, residence in the Head Start (low income) 

• - . • t 

neighborhood, and previous paid employment, ' 

For eign Language Proficiency : Significantly more CAA than LEA 

"staff members (TO vs 77% in Full-Year programs, and 83% vs 76% in Summer 

programs) jt spoke only English, while considerably more LEA staff members 

reported both knowing and using Spanish with Head Start children (13% in 

Full -Year and Ld% in Summer programs) than did CAA staff members (about 

v. . ’ 

6%). A comparison of these figures with data on the number and distribution 1 

of English and' for non-English speaking children at Centers indicates that, 

most probably, the majority of the non-English speaking children had - 

regular* contact w.rl'h' bi-^ 1'ingual staff members These data'might 'indicate 

I • ^ ' 

that, in compl ianee with the Policy Manual guidelines, both LEAs and CAAs 
attempted to. recruit bi-lingua| stuff members wliere there was a need for, 
them. , ’ 

4d ' ^ ' : ' . ' 

' . 9 . 
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Previous Paid and Volunteer Experience Relevan t fro Head Start 
Employment : Fifteen to 30 percent of all staff members reported six or ° 

. ' VI 

more months of prior paid and/or volunteer experience working with pre- 
schoolers, groups of low-income children, or with other low-income * c 

individuals and families. In all categories, LEA staff members had 

\ 

significantly more paid experience than did CAA personnel*, wh^ile CAA 

staff members had significantly more voluntary experience with groups 

of low-income children and with low-income individuals* and families. 

" . - ° : > 

Facl lit ics ; Virtually all. Summer Head Sta-rt programs, both CAA , 

I 

and LEA operated, were located, in schools;- the majority (6970 of LEA 

operated and some (197o) cAA operated Full~Year programs were also 

■/ . 
located in schools. CAA operated Full -Year programs were more likely 

to be housed in churches or other,, neighborhood facilities'. 

* 

# The location of the Center, both in terms of’ specific housing and general 
t * 

area (run 1 /urban) would be expected to have spme impact oh the facilities 

nvq: ' ible. In general, however, there were, fewer LEA/CAA differences 

than might be expected. Virtually all programs, Full -Year and Summer, 1 

LEA and CAA, reported having as much as or more than the minimum 35 square 

feet per eli i i,d of indoor space and 75 square feet of outdoor space. The 
_ Sf ; * 

,CAA Full-Year programs were less likely than the others to have a-great 

deal more than the minimum; the LEA programs, both Full-Year and Summer, 

were likely to have a'great deal more than the minimum indoor space. This 

* may' reflect the Tact that the public school classrooms and playgrounds 

. < • . 

■ t 

used by the LEA programs were likely to have been constructed to be used 

- p * . 

: for a larger number of children than the\church and othgr facilities used 



by CAA programs. 
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• Most Centers reported ground 'level outside play areas with sun and shade, r 
More Summer than Full -Year programs reported open fields; more LEA than 
CAA programs were said to have fenced-in play space and more (48% vs 18%) 
reported the surface of the piny area was blacktop. For the Full -Year 
programs, CAA children were more likely to have dirt or sand play surfaces 
avai lablc ... 

e equipment available, virtually, all Centers^ 



In listing the 



(90% or more) 



reported having packing boxes and large play equipment, housekeeping equip- 
ment, dolls, f inge rpain ts , crayons and chalk, balls, toy cars r boats and 
trucks, puzzles, pegboards , and phonographs. Almost as frequent (80%-90%) 

/ were slides and jungle gyms, v wheel toys such as bicycles, dramatic' play 
clothes, puppets and musical instruments. About 60%-30% of tlfci programs 
reported swings, sandboxes (which were not universal), pets, waterplay 

v 

equipment, flash cards, tape recqrders and movie or slide projectors. In 

general, tiio variety of standard equipment available suggests that most 

** * . % 

classes had some access to materials considered important for preschool 
development. The data do not indicate what additional materials were 
i nq^jvyvi sed by the teachers and parents nor the ways in which what was 
available might have been utilized. 

; . V * „ 

• Comparison of CAA and LEA programs indicated that there were relatively few 
differences for equipment available, although CAA programs were more likely 

- o - 

to report swings and other moving equipment (e.g,, see-saws) while 

prAgrams were. more likely to report equipment such as flash cards, tape 

/ 

recorders and" movies and slide projectors, (For example, 62% of the LEA 
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Full -Year Centers reported use of tape recorders as contrasted to only 

* o . * * 

44% of the CAA operated Centers'.) What differences there were indicated 

that more resources were* available to the LEA Centers, but the differences 

were not as great as might have been expected on the basis of Center 

> 

^location. 1 

t 

y* • 

In considering facilities in addition to classroom equipment, for 
tlie Summer programs, LEA operated Centers were more likely to have a 
parents’ room and a first aid room while CAA operated Centers were more 
likely to report a kitchen. For the Ful 1 -Year programs , CAA Centers were 
more likely than LEA Centers to report a kitchen (81% vs 62%) and a 
parents’ room (35% vs 28%) Since^ LEA programs were more likely to be 

housed in school's and to use school cafeterias, site characteristics 

rather than program policy may be reflected in these data. The higher 

* 

proportion of parents’, rooms availablo for Summer programs by the same 

line of reasoning may reflect the greater availability of space in the 

• <■> 

schools during the summer more .than Center choice. , 

Virtually all of the Centers reported books were available in the class- 

XI ‘ 

room. Relatively few programs reported hooks in a central location, for 
taking home, or other take-home equipment. More LEA (97%) than CAA (88%) 

Full -Year Centers reported books in the classroom; more CAA (60%) than 

.. * • - 

LEA (497<0 Summer Centers reported that a public library was nearby. 

f i ' - 

Cu r r ieulum : j According to Head Start policy, Centers develop their 

otin programs within general guidelines describing sound educational 
principles for young children. The label attached to the program is. v 

considered to be less important thaii the attitudes of the staff that 
encourage exploration, trust, and close interpersonal relationships, and 
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the breadth of Experience that, with proper direction of the child's 

t 

attention, can broaden the child's perspective* and freedom in contacting 
this world, Questionnaires are not sensitive ways of indexing teacher 
attitudes such as belief in the child's potential for growth. The 
questionnaire did attempt to obtain, some general indicators of program 
■emphasis, which should be cpnsidered as general expressions rather than 
as solid information on classroom activities. 

According to the Center Diroctoi’s, environmental enrichment was \ 
the general descriptor most appropriate to the curricula; relatively few 
programs wore described by other rubrics. The Summer programs showed 

S 

few CAA/LEA differences, although CAA Directors tended to be slightly 

r 1 t 

more likely to check descriptors such' as structured drill and responsive , 

/ • • ' 

environment . For the Full-Year programs, CAA Directors were more likely 
to describe the class as group day care and less likely to describe the 
classes os "responsive environment" and "environmental enrichment." 

The curriculum emphasis, according to the Directors, was about 
evenly distributed in all areas but one. Over 75% of all classes were 
described as emphasizing sensory motor development, language development, 
social skills, concept development, solf-cstoem development and motivational 
development, while .about 5u% of all Directors roported one or more classes 
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i 



* \ 



with academic skills emphases. 1 "There- were no reliable LEA^CAA differ- • 
ences, in these proportions, although LEA Full-Year programs tended to 

* i % 

be more likely to report sensory motor , language, concept* and self-esteem 

/ . 

emphases . - 

This might suggest that the LEA operated Full-Year prog/rams * were 

• i * 

more likely than CAA programs to have goals articulated in the language 

. ( * 4 

of the qu^i^ionhai re . Some writers iiave suggested that pre-planned 

o ■'* 

programs structured to develop such skills as' language, basic mathematical 
and spatial concepts are more likely to enhance ‘both cognitive and so'ciai- 
emotional development than programs with considerable peer interaction, 

r*- 

onriehment through field trips, dramatic play, and in general, a less 

i - 

packaged pro-aeadom i c program. Studies now underwVy should provide more 
definitive information on this issue than is currently available. It is 

\ ■ j 

interesting in the context of these discussions to note tljat LEA operated 
Head Starts were not reported to be more stereo typically pre-academic and 

\ . * c ■ 

CAA Head Starts were no L reported to be more stereotypically oriented to 
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*. / 






1. The extent to which these might reflect what is actually happen- 
ing in the classroom cannot be stated from available data. There is some 
Suggestion, however , of a correspondence between these Center directors 1 
reports and the reports of observers for another sample. For the 1967-68 
national evaluation sample of full-year classes, observers who were fre- 
quently in the classroom were asked to ratd' program emphases. The observers 
found considerable evidence of activities likely to promote language develop- 
ment (74% of classes were rated as some or more),, social development (83% 
some or more), concept development (76% some or more), and the development 
of self-esteem. Consistent with this survey of the Center Directors, train- 
ing in academic skills (e.g,.\ reading readiness, beginning arithmetic) were 
less likely to be observed a strong program emphasis;' 61% of all observed 
classes, however, had atV’least some adtivity directed to this end. 
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self-social development. Such differQnces as are f oundiXsugges t rather 

« * . * \ 
greater LEA recognition of the classes in their programs in all of the 

list of articulated emphases and objectives; perhaps LEA Directors are 

more accu.s loracd to labelling class curriculum emphases by the^e terms 

<. ■' c . \ 

• ) 

or the LEA teachers may have articulated- these approaches and objectives 
•. ■ ' * • ^ . .. 
more clearly than the CAA teachers. From soipo points of view, d.if- 

ferentiat ion of the developmental status and appropriate goals for 

^ 4 * . ’ 

^individual -qhildren and for the class, is as central to child development 

° *■ . 

as specific techniques. From another point of view, the list represents 

. * » 

an educational establishment's point of view of significant approaches, 
and may. be insehsitive to othet emphases (e . parent -school relation- 

•" •’ I 

ships) or innovative approaches that were\?iot meaningfully described 
by the alternatives offered to the Center Direc|.Ws . Further, probably 
si te observational , studies 'would be neqded to resolve this possibly 
central question. - ' 

Field Trips : According to .'the guidelines, "Field trips should be 

• planned for the purpose of broadening the child's knowledge of- his own 

' / 

immediate environment , broadening his cultural experiences and broadening 
his horizons about the world in .which lie lWes." Most Center Directors 
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reported field trips which might be expected to broaden the child’s 
knowledge of his immediate environment and his horizons about the world 
in which he lives; cultural events such as children’s plays and musical 
. productions, while less frequent, were reported by about 25% of all Centers. 
For the Summer programs, CAA Centers were more likely than LEA Centers 
to report visits to libraries, farms, industries, waterfronts, and visits 
from the community leaders and tradesmen to the Center. For the Full-Year 

V ■ ~ r 

programs, LEA Centers were more likely to report visits to museums, libraries 
ancj zoos. In general, t lie LEA Full^Year Centers appear to offer a greater 
variety of experiences through field trips than did the CAA operated Centers, 

while the most active programs of all four were the CAA operated Summer 

/ 

Head Starts/ 

Nutrition Program ; According to the guidelines, a midmorning snack 
- and a luncheon meal, preferably hot, are of great benefit to the child. A 
quiet, intimatq setting with aclults serving and eating with the children, 

t 

/ <• 

such as the classroom which also may be expected to have tables and chairs 
• of the right height, is- preferred, ,The guidelines also recommend (a) that 
provision be made to provide instruction in the purchase and preparation of-, 
food, (b) that parents be engaged where possible as cooks and helpers, and 
(c) that a qualified nutritionist be responsible for determining the menus 
and supervising food preparation. J 

• While data are not available on all these criteria, the reports from the \ 
Center Directors indicate that about 20% of the children received a hot 
- breakfast, about 75% a snack, almost 100% lunch and about 50% an afternoon 
snack. CAA operated Summer programs tended to. be \nore likely to serve a 
hot lunch; CAA operated Full -Year programs tended to be more likely to 

• 50 1 _ 
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serve a hot breakfast, and LEA Centers, a hot snack. ^ 

' '■ ' / • . :* : V; ' " 

• Cooks were most likely to.be responsible for menu planning;- however, almost 

as many of the Centers reported that a jiutr itionist (30%) or a nutritiofial 

consultant (30%) participated in menu planning. For both Summer and * 

' » ’ 

9 . \ 

Full-Year programs, CAA Centers were more likely to report participation 

- in menu -planning by the cooks. Since more Full-Year LEA programs used the 

> . • 
school cafeteria, the 37% vs 49% difference in cook participation may indicate 

that school staff typically selected and prepared the children’s food. 

» 4< ' 

» *• 

« # 

. However ,* for the Summer programs, about 62% of both LEA andjCAA operated * 

* 

Centers* reported eating in the cafeteria,' and 52% vs 72%, respectively, 

, . * • ' * ' 

reported cook participation in menu and food service planning. This may 

indicate a poLicv difference in the extent to which paraprofessionals were 

r * 

involved in making "professional” decisions , ..rather than housing-dictated 
convenience. * 

# % f 

\ 4 # 

• In Llie majority of programs food was prepared on site . However, in both 

* * 
c . 

Full-Year and Summer programs, CAA operated Centers were more likely than 
• JP 

LEA operated Centers to report On-site preparatipn (70% vs 58% and 83% vs 
74% respectively) . * 

s' ■ • 

• According to the Center Directors, more, CAA tlian LEA Full-Year operated 4 ; 

programs served food in the classes for the Full-Year programs; the majority 

■ j 

9 of .the Summer programs used school cafeterias. 

• Most programs reported that children participated in setting the table and 

■ * - 

cleaning up,- CAA Full-Year programs were more likely than LEA programs to 

* 

report child participation in setting the table and in serving food. 

Tints". I he CM and LEA programs were equally -likely to involve. 

o ' 

* \ * 

the children’ in the' clean-up chore while CM programs were mor,e likely to 
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' provide an opportunity for children to participate in the nurturant aspects 

• ' ‘ *' : -y - V ‘ ■ 

of food preparation and service. 

The majority (about 75%). of all Centers provided child-size chairs 
. and tables for meals, ” Whether child size or adult size, virtually every 

■ ’ t 

Center reported the teachers ate with the child^gn. Seme psychologists recently 

* m v 

t have stressed the importance for low-income children of meals and of this • 

kind of meal-setting for both cognitive and affective development. It 

/ * ’ d 

would appear from this sample that Head Start has long been providing what 

■ * . i 

• . * 

has currently been recommended, 

Mobilizing Community . Resources : According to the guidelines, "The 

\ 

% \ 

success of Head Start in' the long run depends on the support of the general 

\ 

community. Many agencies', organizations and associations have been providing 

.* •- v v ’ 

• , > 

services which are vital td Child Development Centers , . , [these] organ- . 

* * \ 1 

izations can and should provide services basic to the program, . „ , 

» • • :/ ’ 

Mobilization of comnunvLty resources involves" more than agencies and groups.. 

* ^ ‘ « . * • ' ■ 

Individuals count heavily as a community resource , journalist, lawyer, V 

* , . ’ ' / ’* 

banker; advertising man, each has a contribution to make tp the prdgram. , >v ,. , 

. / 

Involve them all in Project Head Start.” 

A 

> i t * ■ 

According to the reports of Center directors, Head Start has breached 

* m 

out to comimini Lies , utilizing resources where available and enlisting the 
cooperation of organizations and individuals ,wi thin the community. 

# 

» The majority (over 90%) of Centers are located in the neighborhoods from 

which the children come. Virtually all of the Summer programs were located 

( • ■ 

in schools; about 707o of the LE4 Full-Year programs were located in schools » 
wliiiy about 53% of the CAA programs .were quartered in churches or community 
Centers, 
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# Of the programs that were not operated by LEAs^ the Summer CAAs reported 
extensive use of school services through use of buildings, offices and 
teachers. The Full-Year CAA programs, 1 while less likely to use the schools^ 
physical facilities, were equally likely to -enlist the support of con- 

t> 

sul tan ts< from the school system, and also reported cooperation with teachers, 
administrative personnel and school program coordinators. * 

\S 3 

Active community support of Head Start was reported by all programs. As 
-migl\t be expected, the Full -Year programs were reliably more likely to 
report\act ive involvement from many community resource's. For the Full-Year 
programs,] UFA Centers seemed more likely to mobilize support in the form of 
speeches , \ coverage by TV and other media, participation by youth organizations, 

i . ' . . .• 

by community organizations , by professional organizations, and local- business- 

\ "v 

men* The differences were in some instances substantial, and may indicate 
'■* greater community support for LEA operated programs, greater success in 
mobilization of these resource? by LEAs , or , . possibly , that the urban 
locations of „the LEAs offered more opportunity to recruit such organizational 
support. There were no reliable LEA/CAA differences on this item for the 
81111111101 * programs. . - * * • 

• Where.ver ^possible . Head Start policy is to utilize available community 

■ « • ■ , ... 

<1 V. . 

resources rather than duplicating services. In general, the Centers were 

making full use of whatever was available. Of 26 listed agencies, niiie 

were used by 75% or more^of the summer LEAs, 1 14 by 75% or more of the 

* ^ 

summer CAAs, 11 by 75% or more of the full-year LEAs, and 16 by 75% \>r ; more 

V . $ 

of the full-year CAAs: CAAs tended to be more likely than 1 LEi^s to report 

1. The -basel ine here Is (available and utilized^-/ (all available) 
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utilization of available community Resources . # 

• Full-Year CAAs were particularly active in using existing agencies where 
available for family services and for wbjk related training programs; for 
example, 82 % of the Full-Year CAAs but only 68 % of the Full-Yepr LEAs ~ 
reported contacts (where available) with community job training programs, 

There were no instances in which proportionately more LEA Centers reported 
reliably greater utilization of existing agencies than did CAA Centers. 

• Resources most heavily used (90% or more) by the Summer programs were public 
health clinics, group recreation facilities and nutritional consultants. 

The resources used where available by 90% or more of the Full -Year programs 

•were medical laboratories , public health centers, group recreation centers, 

v * ^ * ' • 

nutritional services and work training programs. 

• Participation of individual members of the eommurVtXy has-been regarded by 

, . t 

Head Start as essential to developing a stable and effective program. According 
to the guidelines, "Every Head Start program must use volunteers to the fullest 
extent uossible . . , College, high school and .junior high school students 

make excellent volunteers. . . . " Without a survey of community resources, 

it is difficult to estimate the extent to which all availaole volunteers are 
being recruited; the information on breadth of volunteers' participation 
may offer some points of LEA/CAA comparison. As Table 23 shows, the breadth 
■of recruitment was greater for Summer than for Full-Year volunteers, and 
greater within the community than outside. CAA Summer Head Starts were 




\ 



more likely to report recruiting collt/ge-age volunteers (25%> v.s 17%) and, 
professional volunteers ,(41% vs 29%), For the Full-Year programs, CAAs 
were more likely to report participation by senior high school students 

* ■ c 

> and by prof es,sionals from the neighborhood . 

• ' ■ ■ b ' • : ' 
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TABLE 23. PERCENT OF CENTERS REPORTING ONE OR MORE VOLUNTEERS 

* I 





Full-Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 


Source 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA . 


CAA 


Elementary School 


20% 


22% 


43% 


49% 


Junior High School 


13 


16 


’ '69 " 


65 


Senior High School 


23 


. 32 


59 


66 * - 


College 

from Neighborhood 


II 


17 


17 


V. 

<25 


from Qutside 


16 


20 


17 


17 


Professionals 

from Neighborhood 


' 17 


28 


29 


41 


from Outside 


+ 

to 

oc 


23 


17 


19 


Voluntarily Unemployed 
from Neighborhood 


57 


55 


45 ' 


48 


from Outside 


26 


20 


17 


13 



» « 



More voluntarily unemployed volunteers (housewives) were reported to ^ 

have participated in the Full-Yofcr programs than in the Summer programs, 

suggesting possibly greater availability of parents and housewives during 

* 

the winter when other children may be in school than in the summer, .when 
other children may be at home. 'Balancing this, the Summer programs recruit 

a substantially greater number of students. If there is a greater likeli- 

0 

.hood that the student volunteers^ will include young men than will the 

' , j * 

voluntarily unemployed volunteers', then it would appear that Summer programs 
offer greater opportunity for participation by men. According to the guide- 
lines, "Men are particularly desirable as volunteers- since so many of the 
children havd a limited male influence in their lives." 

More Summer than Full-Year programs reported participation by older sibs < 

and by Youth Corps workers. More Full-Year programs reported participation 
* , 
by community organizations. In the Summer programs, CAA operated Head Starts 

were more likely to report one or more Youth Corps volunteers, and volun-' 

tours from youth organizations, community organizations and professional 
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organ iry.at ions . For the Ful l -Year programs, more CAAs were likely to 

$ 

report participation by one or more volunteers who were older sibs, VISTA 

volunteers, and Youth Corps volunteers. * ^ • 

► By these data. LE/Kprograms seemed more likely, to recruit organizational 

support through established agencies and programs, while CAA 

programs were more likely to find a broader base on support of individual 
9 «• 

commitment and were more likely to utilize cdmmunitv resources, par- 
tieularly in the area of job training. 

The He alt h Se rv ices Program ; Ch i ldren, f rom low-income families . v 

o # 1 

often do not receive what is considered to be sound medical care. In 
& 4 ' 
summer 19G5, over 5(1% of tin: children had not bpen- examined by a physician 

during the previous year; over 50% had never been to a dentist.. With 

routine examinations, incidence . rates were found to be substantially 

higher for Head Start children than for economically privileged children. 

In response to this need, Head Start /ias directed much effort to providing 

comprehensive health service's through the cooperation of the American 

• ‘ \ 

Academy -of Pediatrics. 

^ * 

According to the guidelines, "Every program must correct or alleviate 
all existing medical and dental problems and promote future health through 
immunizations, dental flouride treatment, health education of children and 
parents . . . . " * j 

As more children have either attended previous Head Start programs, 
or are younger siblings of Head Start graduates, medical status at time of 
entering the program wouHd be expected to improve. The percent who report 
having been seen by a physician or dentist has increased steadily over the 
past four years. This report will not present data for "experienced” and 
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"program new" children; the reiader might; however, keep in mind that about 
357ft. of tho full-year and 42% of the summer sample children had previously 
attended Head Start. 

the medical/dental questionnaire was usually completed by nurses, 

health aides, teachers and. other personnel rather than physicians. In 

♦ • ^ 

addition, the forms were distributed at the end of the program, so that 

s » - * 

record keeping would not have been likely to be responsive to the question- 
naire requirements. Either the respondent was uncertain or no information 
was reported for about 5% to 25% of the children for almost all of the 

' r 

items. The complete percent of response .to each item is reported in the 
tables in Appendix C. Since CAA and LEA Centers varied ^n the percent of 
"no 'information" responses from item to item for this section, the baseline 
for most comparisons excludes .the "don't knows." 

Immunization ; At time of entering, the sample program, less than 
hal( of the children, for whom information. wus available had received full 
immunisation for diptheria, pertussis and tetanus (DPT), pol iomylstis , 
smallpox or measles. The children .unrolled in full-year^CAA operated 
programs were Isbb likely than children enrolled in LEA programs to have 
received DPT, ajnallpox or measles shots; for tho summer programs, children 
attending CAA operated Centers were more likely to have received DPT and 

i 

less likely to be Immunized against polio, smallpox or measles, By this 
index, the children attending CAA operated programs seem to have received 

j 

lesB satisfactory heulth care prior to Head Start. 

I 

At the time of the medical report, about 75% of the children for 
whom data were available had received full immunization against DPT, polio, 
smallpox and measles. There wore no reliable CAA/LEA differences for 
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summer .or Full-Year programs on percent protected against these diseases 
at the time of .the report. This suggests that the Summer programs were 
as effective as the Full-Year programs in providing “this service, and that, 
as it were, the CAA physicians were providing more service in response to 
the greater need. 

While it is encouraging that the majority of children for whom 

information is available were immunized against these diseases, less than 

* 

100% immunization seems less than satisfactory. About 25% of the children 
were not yet fully immunized against DPT, about 30% were not immunized 
against polio, about 25% were not immunized against measles, and about 
357c had not received a smallpox inoculation. The medical report does not 

indicate why these children had not received this basic service; a further 

/ 

investigation would seem appropriate, x 

a • 

TABLE 24. INITIAL AND FINAL INOCULATION STATUS OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SUMMER 



AND FULL- YEAR CAA & LEA OPERATED 

4 


HEAD STARTS: 


DPT, POLIO, 


SMALLPOX 


& MEASLES 




Full-Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 


Full immunization for 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


Diptheria, pertussis, tetanus 










Initial status 


61% 


58% 


68 % ■ 


56% 


At time of report 


76 


75 


78 


71' 


Pol io ^ 










Initial sts^tus 


51 


50 


62 


54 


At time of report 


70 


68 


70 


68 


Smallpox * 


• « 








IrHtial status 


48 


39 


49 


44 ■ 


At time of report 
* 


66 


67 ' * 


62 


59 


' 

Measles ~ 










Initial status 


54 


44 


53 


46 


At time of report 
: < 


79 


74 


70 


72 



59 
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Screening Tests; For about half of all children, screening tests 



for tuberculosis, anemia, hearing problems and visual problems were reported. 
The majority of children who were tested did not have positive responses. 

The following incidences were reported: 



TABLE 25. SCREENING TESTS. ADMINISTERED AND PERCENT OF 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS REPORTED FOR CHILDREN ATTENDING 
LEA AND CAA FULL-YEAR AND SUMMER HEAD START PROGRAMS 





Full-Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 




LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


Tuberculin " 






• 




Test administered 


53% 


56% 


51% 


58% 


Positive response 


2 


* 2 


2 


2 


Blood test for Anemia 










. Test administered 


48 


53 


57 


65 


Anemic condition 


12 


13 


11 


10 


Hearing test 










Test administered 


57 


49 


- 66 


69 


Abnormal re sp on s e 


6 


4 


5 


5 


Screening test for Vision 




* » 






Te s t adm i n i s te red 


64 


58 


1 78 


76 


Abnormal response 


8 


11 


9 


* 9 


While the incidence rates ..appear .low as 


percents ; 


in terms 


of 


children examined they indicate 


that about one 


child in 10 


was 'anemic, 


that about one child in 11 had 


abnormal vision, 


about one 


child in 


20 had 



abnormal hearing responses and about one child in 50 had a positive response 
to the tubercul in . test . _ " \ 

Follow-up Treatment of Children with Abnormal Res ponses on the 

, *. ' 6 

Scree n ing Test s:, According to *tlie guidelines, ’’Merely examining children 

without ensuring that the medical and dental problems will be treated is 

1 t 

a purposeless exercise. Plans which do not assure that each child will 
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receive all necessary treatment and preventive measures will not be funded/' 
The medical examinations are given throughout the program and : in i t iation 

of treatment may be scheduled after classes close and after the forms are 

. ‘ 1 . ■ t 

returned: it might be expected that completion of screening, further exam- 
ination and treatment would not be 100% completed by the end of the summer 

*+ * * 

program and early spring ( when the full-year data are collected).. 

As Table 26 shows, about 30% of the children were not yet evaluated 
or treated at the time of the report; the summer programs had somewhat 
higher percents of no action, particularly tor the hearing and visual 

i ; r 

problems follow-up. . 
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TABLE ^6. FOLLOW-UP MEDICAL SERVICE FOR CHILDREN* WITH ABNORMAL RESPONSE 
ON INITIAL SCREENING TESTS: SUMMER AND FULL-YEAR PROGRAMS 
■ OPERATED BY LEA AND CAA DELEGATE AGENCIES 

t* 



* 






Full-Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


Tuberculin test pbsi l ivea 




N= 


30 


38 


48 


32 • 


Being screened 






10% 


3% 


29% 


• 60% 


Treated 






23 


32 


12 


3 


No treatment needed 






44 


55° 


29 


32 


Not evaluated or t routed, 


NR 




23 


21 


29 


6 


Anemia test* abnormal : 




N= 


113 • 


211 


228 


145 


' Being screened 






" 13% 


19% 


r 25% 


16% 


Being treated 






61 


31 


’ ’58 


55 


No treatment needed 






12 


26 


10 


14 


Not evaluated or treated, 


NR 




. 15 


22 


7 


18 


Hearing test abnormal:' 




Nss 


65 


53 


110 


61 


Being screened 






43% 


43% * . 


38% 


34% 


Beings treated 






17 


21 


8 


7 


No treatment needed 




•* 


20 


9 


21 * 


t 3 


Not evaluated or treated, 


NR 




15 


17 


28 


53 

w C ” 


Vision test abnormal: 




N=S 


102 . 


138 


218 


127 


Being treated 


» 




39% 


32% 


23% 


19% 


No treatment needed 






30 


38 


19 


16 


: Other 






31 


30 


58 


65 



60 



t 



56 
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While virtually no children (less \ than 1%) were listed as ^condition 
requires treatment but child is not being treated/* for too many ' chi Idren 

there was no information, no evaluation reported or evaluations in progress* 

i’ 

to provide assurance that follow-up was satisfactory. There were few 

reliable LEA/CAA differences in treatment status for the four medical 
* ■ 

conditions considered, except for anemia: Summer LEA and CAA and Full-Year 
LEA programs reported that about 60% of the children who had abnormal 
responses on initial screening were being treated while about 12% were 
examined and found not to need treatment. For the Full-Year CAA r programs, 
twice as many children were found not to need treatment ,* which meant only 

» i 

31% were being treated for anemia. 

Such comparisons as were possible indicated that CAA programs were some- 
what more likely than' LEA programs to report that recommended screening tests 
had been administered while LEA Operated programs were somewhat more likely to 
record follow-up of actual (as contrasted to scheduled) examination and treat - 

i 

ment of medical problems identified. While the sample sizes are small, 
and the percents accordingly less reliable than for other comparisons, 
the data suggest the need (a) to explore the reasons for the apparent delay 
in providing all medical services, from screening, through inoculations and 
further examination to treatment and (b) ^pr a uniform data collection 
system to provide more reliable information on a facet of the program that 
lias been given considerable prominence. 

Dental Services : Most chi Idren (about 60% for full-year programs 

* » „ 

and 80% lor summer programs) had received a dental examination at the time 

j 

of the medical report. Of those examined, the majority had been seen by a 

dentist rather than a dental technician or a nurse. About 58% of the 

61 
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children for whom information was available were found to have dental disease ; 
over 967o of these children had dental caries. Of the children for whom 
dental problems were identified, the majority had had or were receiving 
recommended dental treatment. (See Table 27.) 



_ TABLE 27. EXAMINATIONS GIVEN, CONDITIONS' IDENTIFIED AND COURSE 
OF TREATMENT FOR CHILDREN ATTENDING SUMMER AND FULL-YEAR 
LEA AND CAA ADMINISTERED HEAD START PROGRAMS 



♦ 


Full -Year 


1967-1968 


Summer 


1968 


LEA 


CAA 


LEA 


CAA 


Examination given 


c 

60% 


62% 


79% 


79% 


Dental disease found 


54 


57 


63 


54 


Treatment given: 


N= 1,027 


1,195 


1,921 


998 


In treatment 


61% 


58% 


59% 


69% 


No facility available 


5 


3 


3 


7 


OtliL'r reasons, no treatment 


'11 


17 


17 


8 


Unknown status 


23 


22 


22 


i6 



9 
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Of the children with known treatment status ,- about 80% were reported as . 

% 

receiving treatment or as having completed treatment. The LEA operated 

Full -Year programs were more likely to report treatment than were the CAA 

\ ' 

Full -Year programs (83% vs 74%); for the Summer programs, CAA operated 

Head Starts were more likely than LEA to report follow-up (82% vs 75%). 

There were no differences in percent of children of known status receiving 

* * 

treatment for Full -Year and Summer programs. 

• * i 

Prophylaxis : Reliably more children attending LEA 

than .CAA programs for whom information was available routinely drink 
flour idated water (56% vs 40% for full-year ajid 48% vs 36% for summer). 

If the percent of children who had flouride applied to their teeth during 
the Head Start program is considered as a percent of children known not to 

62 



r 
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routinely drink flouridated water, then about 40% of the "eligible children' 
are reported to have flouride application. Slightly more LEA than CAA' 

♦ I / 

children received this treatment. - / ’ 

The dental program thus appears to identify a greater percent of 
treatable conditions than does the medical program. This is probably 
related to the fact that while relatively few childr^n^are r^ort^ek^never 
to have seen a physician, even in the recent programs, over 30% of the 
children had not previously been examined by a dentist. The known 
follow-up rate ‘appears to be higher for dental than for medical conditions, 

A- 

particularly as compared to follow-up for hearing and visual problems. 



O 
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The inedical/dental data do not permit reliable comparisons 
* 

I 

of LEA/CAA operated programs. Fewer children were examined than might be 

expected and known follow-up was less than satisfactory. There is some 

\ , 

evidence that this may reflect previously described problems in the medical 

i • 

records: the recent GAO report found higher rates than these Census 
% 

data indicate of examination and of treatment for a sample of programs 

/ . * 

where the GAO personnel traced down the medical records. It would appear 

% 

that a more systematic evaluation of the medical/dental program would be 

appropriate, given the proportion of the Head Start dollar that is expended 

_■ V 0 

on these services and the importance ascribed the medical/dental program, 

t 

Some preliminary data on the Impact of CAA and LEA operated programs 



on children's development, 



In 1966-67 and 1967-68, a national 



assessment of the impact of Head Start on 'the children and their families 

83 
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was undertaken through a network of Universi ty -based evaluation and research 
Centers, 

These data are not as yet completely analyzed, although preliminary 
findings are reported in more detail elsewhere* The data at present afford 
comparison of the impact of CAA and LEA operated programs on the children's 
development as indexed by the ^Stanf ord-Binet IQ, the Preschool Inventory, 
and the Behavior Inventory, Report of these data should not be construed 
as Head Start endorsement of the Binet as the primary index of the impact 
of the program; analyses of the social-emotional data and of more detailed 
cognitive and perceptual-motor functions are not as yet available, and the 
Binet is simply presented as one among many other measures, one that 
happened to be analyzed more readily than the other, non-standardized * 
measures and was available for two consecutive years, 

l ' * 

/ * * 

s As Table 28 shows, children in both CAA and LEA operated programs 

V ■ 

had higher Scores when tested after about seven months in the pjrogram 
than at the time of initial testing which took place after about three , 

months (1966-67) and two months (1967-68) of Head Start experience. The 
final levels (average IQ of^8) are close to the national average (100) on 
the test. Analyses of the data by week of Center operation at time of 

• t 

j , 

initial test show that the weeks 1-2 level for children without previous 
experience is about 86; the gain scores reported for the on-the-av e rage 
late period of testing.4hus are likely to underestimate total improvement ' 



while the final level, which may be the criterion of most concern , is 
close to average/ ‘ 
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TABLE 28. AVERAGE STANF0RD-B I NET IQ SCORES AT INITIAL AND FINAL 
TESTING FOR SAMPLES OF CHILDREN ATTENDING LEA AND CAA OPERATED 
- HEAD START; FULL-YEAR PROGRAMS IN 1966-1967 AND 1967-1968 



Binet IQ 





* t> 


Age at 


Initial* 


Final 


Adjusted 


Covariance F 




N 


Initial Test 


Mean SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean* 


Ratio 


1966-1967 
















LEA 


318 


56 mos . 


95.1 13,5 , 


98.5 


13 .5 


97 1 .9 




CAA 


437 


60 


93.1 14.8 


97,8 


15.6 


98.5 


1 .15 


1967-W68 
















. LEA 


^ 276 


. 51 mos . 


92.0 11.2 


98.0 


11.4 


98.3 . 




CAA 


' 988 


53 * 


92.6 13.0 


97,1 


12.7° 


97.0 


4,86 


♦The 


1966-67 children were 


initially tested after 


an average of 


three nfbnths 


in the program; final tests were „ administered 


on average of 


four months later, 


-after the 


children 


had attended 


Head Start for 


seven 


months 


. The 1967-68 



children were initially tested after an average of two months in the program; 
final tests were administered on average of six months later, after the 
children had attended Head Start for eight months. 
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In both 196.6-67 and 1967-68, there were no reliable LEA/CAA differences in 
* 

the final IQ scores; analyses of covariance adjusting for initial level 

« .i . i 

indicated a statistically reliable difference in favor of the LEA operated 
° \ 

programs in 1967-68 but not in 1966-67. The absolute magnitude of the 

■ . k 

difference between the adjusted means is, however, less than one point.; 
in general, the data do not indicate greater gains for children attending 
LEA -operated programs on the Binet than for children at tending CAA operated 
programs. , ’ ■ - 

The 1966-67 data have, also been analyzed for the Preschool Inventory and 
for a teacher rating of children's classroom behavior. Both analyses 
indicated reliable ini tial -f inal gains on total scores and subscores; both 



\ 



analyses indicated no reliable main effects of LEA and CAA operated programs, 
except '"for greater gains reported hy^JJAA teachers for the self confidence 
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and task orientation scales of the Behavior Inventory. Thus on the measures 
used, as analyzed to date, "there is little evidence of greater/gains for 

\ i ti' 

children attending LEA operated programs as contrasted to CAA operated 

• v ■ . 

programs. What differences there are suggest somewhat greater cognitive 

, \ 

improvement for children attenaing LEA programs and somewhat greater changes 
» ’ ■ , 
for children attending CAA operated programs on the social development 

^ > ’ • * „ V 

ratings; the magnitude of the differences Is not, however, compelling 

■ t 

evidence of a reliable difference in impact, 
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